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_ Evicting the Innocent and Elderly 


eas 


Disabled, 78-year-old Herman Walker 


by Lynda Carson 

F uring a blitz of nationwide 
media scrutiny, the spotlight 
focused upon the Oakland 
# Viousing Authority’s attempt to 
evict four elderly innocent renters from 
their public housing rental units by using 
the notorious one strike policy. . 

The U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the one strike policy 
adopted by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) and guar- 
anteed absurd results such as the eviction 
of innocent renters from public housing. 

In its zeal to further the cause of the 
war on drugs, an 8-0 ruling by the U.S. 
Supreme Court on March 26, 2002, 

declared that the Oakland Housing 

Authority had legal grounds to evict inno- 
cent renters for the alleged drug-related 
crimes of othérs, even though they had not 
participated themselves nor had any 
knowledge of the drug usage. 

The Supreme Court decision means 
that public housing authorities across the 
United States can enforce this “zero toler- 
ance” crackdown, against all three million 
residents of public housing. 


(sitting at left) is 
being evicted by the Oakland Housing Authority. 


Leading up to the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling, the full Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals had declared that the one strike 
policy was illegal, in January 2001. It did 
not take long for the Solicitor General to 
decide to petition the Supreme Court-to 
review the case, and on May 24, 2001, the 
Bush Administration’s Justice Department 
appealed the 7-4 ruling by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in San Francisco that struck 


down the one strike policy in the case. 


Rucker vs. Davis. 


. The war on drugs is being used to gain 
further leverage against the poor. The 


masterminds of the insidious one-strike 
policy have had their field day in the US. 
Supreme Court, and now have absolute 
power to intimidate low-income renters 
with the threat of eviction. 

While sipping their champagne; the 
wealthy land barons of Wall Street plun- 
der the world’s resources by any means 
necessary. Meanwhile, the low-income 


renters of public housing are under attack 
by extremists who insist that Congress has" 


granted them unlimited power to evict the 
innocent, and make them.homeless. 

Four such elderly renters under attack 
who reside in Oakland fought a heated 
battle all the way to the’U.S. Supreme 
Court. Their legal support team spent 
thousands of hours doing research to pre- 
pare for the supreme showdown in 
Washington, D.C., and the skirmishes 
along the way. A contingent of 32 people 
set off from the Bay Area on the journey 
to the Supreme Court to defend the public 
housing renters from the zealots advocat- 


See Oakland Housing Authority page 18 


The Eviction Defense Center in Oakland fought the one’strike eviction policy all the way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. From left, Alma. Gutierrez, John Murcko, Bill Simpich and Anne Omura. 
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One Strike for the Poor, 
Many for the Powerful 


by Holly Sklar 


arbara Hill’s grandson was 
caught smoking marijuana in 
the parking lot of her Oakland 
public housing complex. 
Barbara Bush’s granddaughter, Noelle, 
was arrested .a few blocks from the 


‘Florida governor’s mansion occupied by 


her father Jeb. Posing as a doctor, Noelle 
had called in a phony prescription for the 
narcotic Xanax. 

The Supreme Court just ruled it’s legal 
for Barbara Hill to be evicted from her 
home of 30 years because of her teenage 
grandson’s first-time offense. Hill and 
three other elderly public housing resi- 
dents in Oakland had challenged the fed- 
eral “one strike and you’re out” policy. 

The policy promotes evicting families 
who live in public housing or receive 
rental subsidies if any household member 
or guest engages in criminal activity, alco- 
hol abuse or illegal drug-related activity 
on or off the premises. Tenants must not 


only be innocent themselves, they must ~ 


prevent wrongdoing by others, even if 
they know nothing about it. 

Thousands of people have been evicted 
nationwide, including battered women 
evicted because a crime occurred when 
their husbands beat them. : 

There is no law saying politicians’ 
families should be evicted from public 
executive housing if their family members 


. or guests are arrested. 


About 14 million Americans have used 
illegal drugs in the past month, mostly 
marijuana, according to government data. 


Imagine if everyone they lived with or 
visited could be thrown out of their homes 
— or lose their mortgage interest deduc- 
tion, which is the government’s biggest 
housing subsidy. 

What if the Bush family lived in low- 
income public housing instead of the 
White House and the governor’s man- 
sion? President Bush’s daughters, Barbara 
and Jenna, were arrested for underage 
drinking. Jenna has two strikes. Noelle’s 
brother George P. Bush was reportedly 
arrested for burglary and criminal mis- 
chief when he was 18. The president’s 
brother Neil got off easy with a fine for 
his role in the costly Savings and Loan 
scandal — the Enron swindle of its day. 

While candidate Al Gore acknowl- 


' edged smoking marijuana in college, can- 


didate George W. Bush deflected ques- 
tions about cocaine and other drug use 
with his famous line, “When I was young 


See One Strike for the Poor page 18 


Found Among 
the Homeless 
by Claire J. Baker — 


There are many 
so magnanimous 
they can give any part 
of themselves away 
and still remain 
angels 
_ flowers 
_star-stuff 
~~ sogtain. 


~~ 


yo 
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by Terry Messman 


hen Mayor Irma Anderson 
and a 7-1 majority of the 
Richmond City Council 
passed one of the most far- 
reaching anti-homeless ordinances in the 
state of California on December 11, 2001, 
they sparked public outrage in this work- 
ing-class city in West Contra Costa 
County. In the four months since the City 
Council passed a draconian camping ban 


that essentially criminalizes sleeping, - 


camping, and homelessness itself, 
Richmond activists have launched a sus- 


tained campaign of nonviolent resistance - 


~~ aimed at overturning the ordinance. 

The newly formed “Homelessness Is 
Not A Crime” coalition has carried out a 
tireless campaign against the camping ban 
at virtually every significant public func- 
tion attended by the Richmond City 
Council. A relatively small number of 
dedicated advocates have spoken out 
against the anti-homeless legislation each 
week at every City Council meeting since 
early January, 2002. 

_-, The Richmond law bans camping in 

= arly Steet; park, or public space anywhere 
“within the tity, outlaws sleeping in. veli-~ 
cles, and even criminalizes’ the possession’ 
or “storage” of camp paraphernalia (set- 
ting down a sleeping bag or blanket on a 
sidewalk could be a crime). 

The Richmond City Council first voted 
to criminalize the poor just two weeks 
before Christmas, leading advocates to 
say city officials deserved the “Ebenezer 
Scrooge Award” for inhumanity. 

Since the ban was passed over four 
months ago, Richmond activists have 
been as relentless as water wearing away 
stone, setting their sights on patiently 
eroding council support for the anti-camp- 
ing ordinance.’ They have resisted the 
punitive law by:.displaying their :b5=foot 
banner declaring “Homelessness Is Not A 
Crime” at such public events as the carry- 
ing of the Olympic Torch through 


Richmond, the NAACP Freedom Fund ~ 


banquet and the groundbreaking ceremo- 
ny for Lucretia Edwards Park. 

Along the way, their fledgling organi- 
zation has picked up significant communi- 
ty support. Rev. Phil Lawson, pastor of 
Easter Hill United Methodist Church, has 
written to Mayor Irma Anderson on 
behalf of Richmond Vision 2000, a coali- 

- tion of 60 interfaith groups, labor unions, 
and neighborhood councils, asking that 
the anti-homeless ordinance be repealed. 

In an interview, Rev. Lawson said, 
“The ordinance makes being without a 
home a crime, and that goes against the 
very essence of what I believe America is 
all about. I believe-America has always 
been a sanctuary for people who do not 
have — people who do not have freedom, 
people who don’t have civil rights, people 
getting away from what is oppressing 
them. I always have viewed my nation as 


a nation welcoming other people. So this © 


strikes at the essence of what I believe 
about America, and if we do that, essen- 
tially, we have destroyed the very heart 
and soul of our nation.” 

Rebekah Evenson, representing the 
Lawyer’s Committee for Civil Rights, 
wrote to Mayor Anderson urging her to 
scrap the ordinance because it “makes 
Richmond an inhospitable — indeed, an 
illegal — place for homeless people to be.” 

The Lawyer’s Committee for Civil 
‘Rights warned that the camping ordinance 
raises serious Eighth Amendment con- 
cerns, since the Constitution bars impos- 
ing criminal punishment for a person’s 
status, in this case the status of being 
homeless. Evenson went on to warn of 
long-term destructive social conse- 
quences: “As a result of this ordinance, 


poor families that are evicted, parents who. 
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Rev. Phil Lawson, pastor of Easter Hill United Methodist Church in Richmond. 


“The ordinance makes being without a home a crime — 
and that goes against the very essence of what I believe 


America is all about.” 


— Rev. Phil Lawson, Richmond Vision 2000 


lose their jobs, and other individuals will 
be forced to move out of Richmond, away 
ee supporting family 0 or friends.” 

Homeowners im thé-dffluent "Nats 
Bay neighborhood pressured city officials 
to ban camping in vehicles in that upscale 
area. Juan Reardon,:a Richmond resident 
active with the “Homelessness Is Not A 
Crime” coalition, charged that the City 
Council then completely overreacted. 

“In order to restrict extended parking 
in a nice neighborhood of Richmond 
which had some local neighbors up in 
arms, they passed this over-reaching ordi- 
nance,” Reardon said. “They overdid it. 


Do you know any cities where you can’t 


sleep anywhere? It’s completely overre- 
‘actinig.'We started streaming’ the’ monient 


uthe. City Council :passed:this,:and: we 


haven’t really stopped since. We have 


been at every City Council meeting every 


week since then, demanding the repeal.” 

The Contra Costa County Homeless 
Continuum of Care Plan shows that 15,000 
people undergo homelessness each year in 
the county, and that more than two-thirds of 
the 15,000 homeless are family members, 
and 7,000 are children. Roughly half of this 
large homeless population lives in 
Richmond and West County. 

Yet only 100 publicly funded shelter 
beds currently exist in West County for 
several thousand homeless’ residents. The 
camping ban in é@ssence’ criminalizes the 
many thousands of unhoused people who 
cannot possibly find a shelter bed. 

Reardon said, “Instead of addressing the 
reality of having in West Contra Costa 
County over 1,000 people on the waiting 
list for emergency shelter beds, they penal- 
ize and criminalize the people who find 


_themselves without a home. It’s all com- 


pletely wrong. You cannot give somebody 
a ticket for sleeping in the street when you 
cannot offer that person some kind of emer- 
gency shelter. It’s inhumane. It’s the logic 
of greed and selfishness.” 

Reardon pointed out that a glaring dou- 
ble standard exists in Richmond, where 
city officials have demonstrated tolerance 
for major corporate misdeeds, while at the 
same time displaying hostility and intoler- 
ance towards poor people forced to wrap 
themselves in a blanket in a back alley. 

“This city is known for giving breaks 
and deals to all the big polluters and the 


big refineries — everybody gets their way | 


in Richmond,” Reardon said. “But here’s 
some folks who find themselves in a bad 
situation, and they get. no breaks — they 
get the big two-by-four in the head. If 
you’re a homeless person in Richmond, 
you will be penalized, fined, ticketed, 
harassed, asked to leave town.” 

City officials say they are studying the 


possibility of adding shelter beds before 
fully enforcing the ordinance. ° 
~ Reardon scoffed-at officials who tell 


‘his’ group’to trust ‘that ‘the police’ will’not 


misuse thé Camping ban. “Evén* when the 
police aren’t fully implementing the ordi- 
nance, they’re using it as a threat,” he 
said. “When they have it in the books, it’s 
like a Sword of Damocles hanging over 
the head not only of people experiencing 
homelessness today — I could be down 
there, anybody could be down there, and 
this is a threat over all of us. So we say, 
get this ordinance out of the books.” 

Richmond resident Jerome Smith, a 
member of the “Homelessness Is Not A 
Crime” coalition, said that the Richmond 

v @ity “Manager's office began préparing 

mways to: defend the: ordinancezfrom possi- 
ble legal attack as soon as it was passed 
last December 11. City officials are plan- 
ning to keep the camping ban an infrac- 
tion rather than a misdemeanor to make it 
harder to challenge in court, and to hand 
over some of the scant shelter vouchers to 
the police as.a window-dressing on the 
repressive enforcement of the ordinance. 

“I don’t want my city to be finding 
ways and technicalities to implement a 
very reactionary policy,’ Smith said. “It 
flies contrary to the spirit of the city. 
Richmond is a city that has stood for pro- 

-gressive ideals for many, many, many 
years, since the birth of unions. And here 
the City Council, in response to the 
Marina Bay community, puts together this 

- ordinance which makes it illegal to sleep 
or to camp in a park or on a bench or on a 
sidewalk — or anywhere. So.we seized on 

_ the basic injustice of this issue. Though 
there are so many good things happening 
in this city, the city of pride and purpose, 
we want to add compassion to it.” 

To compound the outrage many 
activists. feel about the City Council’s 7-1 
vote in favor of the camping ban, Mayor 
Anderson and several members of the 
council consider themselves liberal 
Democrats. Smith said they caved into 
public pressure to pass a law that goes 
against their liberal values because protect- 
ing the civil rights of the homeless doesn’t 
seem to curry much favor with voters. 

“T think they understand that it’s wrong 
but they think it’s below the radar screen,” 
Smith said. “They don’t see that they are 
going to be trumpeted across the country 
as a progressive city that knows how to 
take care of its homeless by giving them 
citations and criminalizing their sleeping.” 

Rev. Lawson, the chairperson of 
Richmond Vision 2000, is a prominent 
civil rights activist. He said of the camp- 
ing ordinance, “Without a doubt it attacks 
people’s civil rights. It identifies homeless 


A Valiant Fight Against the Richmond Camping Ban 
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people as somebody the police can 1 harass, 
if they want to; it gives them that ‘discre- 


_tion. Whenever that happens, it always 


comes down the hardest on the weakest 
people i in the comely, the pons whe 
have no power.” 

Rev. Lawson pointed out that the effort 
to criminalize the poor occurs in a city 
facing a critical shortage of affordable 
housing. “Gentrification is hitting 
Richmond,” he said. “The rental prices 
have gone up in some cases three and four 


- times. The note: costs are going way 


up in the air.” 

In response, Richmond Vision 2000 is 
bringing a just cause for eviction proposal . 
to the City Council to protect poor people 
at risk of being dislocated in the wake of 
gentrification. Lawson’s organization is 
also putting together a community land 
trust to develop affordable housing and 
has already identified five congregations 
— Muslim, Catholic, Methodist, and 
Baptist — who have agreed that the prop- 
erties they own in Richmond are available 
for redevelopment as affordable housing. 

Lawson is also involved with the 


_ Greater Richmond Interfaith Program 


(GRIP), which is in the process of build- - 


-ing-a new homeless shelter by adding two 


ear 


~ stories above the Souper Center, a meal 


center that has been feeding poor people 
for the last 15 years in Richmond. The 
new shelter is scheduled to open this. 
November, and for. the first time in 
Richmond will provide, in one location, a 
place where homeless people can eat. 
sleep, shower, meet with housing coun-. 
selors and do job searches. « 

GRIP has been sheltering Boneless 
people in local churches on a rotating 
basis. for the past nine winters. Lawson 
said the GRIP shelter had successfully 


> moved; 30,-homeless families a year from 


emergency shelter,to, permanent housing 
— every year, that is, until last year, when 
rental housing soared to unaffordable lev- 
els. “Last year, we discovered we were 
not able to move people into permanent 
housing because the housing stock is 
changing so rapidly, getting more expen- 
sive due to gentrification,’ Lawson said. 

GRIP’s plan to build a new shelter is 
the first step out of homelessness, but the 
second step is now missing — there’s not 
enough affordable housing for people to 
move into when their shelter stay is over. 

Lawson said that the Richmond City 
Council then “complicated the problem by : 
writing an ordinance punishing anyone 
who has camping equipment, which can 
be a sleeping bag or blanket.” 

Lawson noted that the sweeping camp- 
ing ban was a misguided reaction to 
neighbors in Marina Bay complaining 
about campers and RVs parked by tempo- 
rary workers employed on some of the big 
new development projects in Richmond: 

“They need to separate the issues,” 
Lawson said. “Eliminate the camping 
ordinance in terms of its punitive effects 
on people who don’t have a place to stay. 
Then gather people together to solve the 
social problem of people camping in the 
neighborhoods; I think we can solve that 
without laws. Figure out if there is a place — 
in the county where folks who come in to 
work on these new projects can park their 
campers. That would eliminate the camp- 
ing issue of this community.” 

Juan Reardon said that Richmond is. . 
trying to solve homelessness by “passing 
a harsh law that forces people to go some-_ 
where else, rather than addressing the 
needs that they have. Here we have this 
very tragic need in the land of plenty 
where we have so much wealth. We spend 
so much on aggression around the world, - 
yet we have here in our own neighbor- 
hood 1,000 people who don’t have any 
place to go to sleep.” 
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Bush Shifts Resp 


by Bill Berkowitz 


here is no evidence that faith- 
based community organizations 
achieve better results dealing 
with America’s social problems 
than secular organizations do. That is the 
conclusion of a new study by Penn 
University professor Byron Johnson. 
- Johnson, the director of the Center for 


Research on Religion and Urban Civil 


Society, “conducted the study which found 
that, while faith-based community outreach 
organizations are effective, they are no 
more successful than secular programs,” 
reported The Daily Pennsylvanian. 
Johnson, a criminologist and the long- 
time colleague of Political Science 


Professor John Difulio, the first director of 


President Bush’s Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives (OFBCI) who 
resigned last summer, told the New York 
Times last year that, “we’ve created an 
office [OFBCI] out of anecdotes.... From 
the left to the right, everyone assumes that 
faith-based programs work. Even the crit- 
ics of Dilulio and his office haven’t denied 
that. We hear that and just sit back and 
laugh. In terms of empirical evidence that 
they work, it’s pretty much nonexistent.” 

In the forward to Johnson’s recent study, 
Dilulio writes: “We do not yet know either 
whether America’s religious armies of 
compassion, local or national, large or 


small, measurably outperform their secular 


counterparts.” He added that we do not 
know “whether... it is the ‘faith’ in the ‘faith 
factor,’ independent of other organizational 
features and factors, that accounts for any 
observed differences in outcomes.” 
BUSH PRESSES HIS FAITH 
Despite these findings, at a White 
House meeting with religious leaders and 


heads of charities from across the country 
on April 12, President Bush ‘continued-his 


-4Incessant drumbeat on‘ behalf of one of the 


cornerstones of his domestic agenda — 
the passage of the newly made-over faith- 
based initiative. 

Cloaked in the now all-too-familiar 
rhetoric of “compassionate conservatism,” 
the president talked about the troubles 
many charities have experienced since 
9/11: There has been a reduction in dona- 
tions while at the same time there has been 
a greater demand for services, he said. 
Many charities are being stretched to the 
breaking point. In point of fact, this situa- 
tion has been going on for quite some time. 

Bush pointed out that America’s 
Second Harvest, the nation’s largest 
hunger-relief charity, had seen a 40 per- 
cent decrease in food donations and 
financing, while 80 percent of its chapters 
reported increasing requests for help. 

“The past seven months have shown 
how much our country depends on chari- 
ties, yet today America’s charities face very 
difficult tihés.” BIRH ssia" "Our govern- 
ment must recognize the problem and deal 
with it.” Other than relating it to 9/11, the 
president offered no explanation as to why 
more people are in need at this time. 

Bush went on to speak glowingly about 
the compromise version of his faith-based 
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Long lines of homeless and hungry people wait for a meal at St. Anthony’s dining room in San Francisco. 


onsibility for the Poor to Charities 


Lydia Gans photo 


While Bush calls for even greater reductions in welfare caseloads, he bemoans the fact that 
charities are overwhelmed by increased demands for help. The sucking sound you hear is 


the burden for helping the needy shifting from the public sector to the private sector. 


initiative — the Charity Aid, Recovery 
and Empowerment Act (CARE) — 
recently presented to him by Senators 
Rick Santorum (R-PA) and Joe 
Lieberman (D-CT). He said he hoped to 
have a bill passed in the Senate by 
Memorial Day (May 27). One aspect of 


- CARE, that-the president-is.partacularly 
high .on:isoa:provision: that:ealls forvan 


$800 charitable tax deduction for married 
couples and $400 for individuals who do 
not itemize on their tax returns. The presi- 
dent also claims that CARE will make it 
easier for smaller religious groups to 
apply for federal money. 

CARE may not have as easy sailing as it 
once appeared. According to the New York 
Times, “Senators of both parties have 
objected to the proposal because the gov- 
ernment already allows a substantial total 
standard deduction for non-itemizers of 
$4,550 for singles and $7,600 for married 
couples. Some senators have raised ques- 
tions about adding a separate $800 charita- 
ble deduction for married couples on top of 
that, arguing that it will encourage fraud. 
‘It’s just too easy a thing to cheat on,’ one 
Democratic staff member said.” 

“Faith can move people in ways that 
government can’t,” Bush _ said. 
“Government can write checks, but it can’t 
put hope in people’s hearts or a sense of 
purpose in people’s lives. That is done by 
people who have heard a call and who act 
on faith. And I’m not talking about a partic- 
ular religion. I’m talking about all religions 
under the almighty God.” 

The president also reminded his audi- 
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ence that thousands of good deeds by 
individual neighbors helping neighbors is 
what America is alj about. 


REDUCED CASELOADS = GREATER NEED 


The president may not be interested in 
or able to connect the dots, but let’s try to 


--help him, out,..As the debate on, the reau- 
_ thorization: of the-1996; welfare reform bill 


proceeds apace, the public has been hear- 
ing a few basic messages by the crowd 
pushing welfare “reform.” The first and 
predominant message is that the welfare 
roles have been reduced dramatically in 
states across the country. Second, we hear 
that poverty rates are lower than they’ve 
been in a long time. Third, the best pro- 
posal the president can come up with is a 
plan to spend up to $300 million in wel- 
fare money to encourage marriage: Not 
jobs, education, childcare, or health care, 
but encouraging marriage? 

- + Welfare rolls have been reduced, yet 


. this.has not lifted people: out-of poverty. 


And we have a president who, while call- 
ing for even greater reductions in welfare 
caseloads, is at the same time bemoaning 
the fact that charities are being over- 
whelmed by the demands being put upon 
them. The sucking sound that you are 
hearing is the burden and responsibility 
for helping the needy shifting from the 


. public sector to the private sector. 


If welfare reform has been such a 
major success, why are charities bearing 
such a heavy burden? And why is that 
burden increasing? 

In fact, according to a recent report, 
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welfare reform has not been the brilliant 
success its backers claim it is. The new 
study, by researchers at Stanford 
University, the University of California, 
Columbia and Yale, found that, “Most 
mothers who were on welfare four years 
ago have found jobs but still live in pover- 
.ty with, their young children,’ reports the 
San Francisco:Chroniclé. vis. 9640 
The study tracked 700 single-mother 
families in San Jose, Florida and 
Connecticut who were living on an aver- 
age of about $12,000 per year. About half 
the women with jobs had no health-care 
benefits, one in six families “still relies on 
food banks, one in five lives in roach- 
infested apartments and rations meals, and 
two in five mothers suffer from disabling 
bouts of depression.” 
Bill Berkowitz is a freelance writer covering 
conservative movements. Read his columns at 
Working Assets’ workingforchange.com. 
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The Street Spirit Interview with Paul Boden 


Interview by Carol Harvey 


EG T= Coalition’s story is the col- 
lective strength of the group,” 
insisted Paul Boden as we 

began our interview in the big, bustling 

office of the Coalition on Homelessness 

(COH) on Turk Street in San Francisco. 

- Boden is the “anti-leader,”’ co-founder 

and director of one of San Francisco’s 

longest-lived and most outspoken home- 
less advocacy organizations. To this day, 

15 years after the COH began defending 

the rights of homeless people, he sustains 

personal attacks and mischaracterizations 
from mainstream newspapers that support 
Willie Brown’s anti-homeless policies. 

A recent news piece called him “stri- 
dent,” a cheap-shot hook into a story. 
Conversely, he is praised with faint damns 
that shortchange the issues. “Over our ten- 
year anniversary, we got a lot Of j f press writs. 
ten by (San Francisco newspapers) irying to 
be nice, saying “Look at Paul with his 
fucked-up sneakers! Isn’t he the savior?’” 

Paul objects strenuously to any hint of 
a cult of personality in his directorship of 
the Coalition. He stated, “I’m not being 
self-effacing or shy. I know damn well I 
am a big part of this organization. I’m 
very proud of (that fact).” But, he adds, 
“The Coalition is 32 people, and you are 
only interviewing me because I’ve been 

‘here from Day One. The Coalition’s story 
is the collective strength of the group. 
Although directors sometimes become the 
identified one, especially, (one), who. has 
been around as long as I have, it would. be _ 
not only untrue, it would be incredibly — 
disrespectful to the other people who cre- 
ated the entity (known as) the Coalition 
for me to say, ‘I did this’.” 

Boden’s approach might be described 
as stubbornly passionate. His hard-driving 
style communicates love for his work and 


a pragmatic attitude that no matter how. 


far you rise or fall, you just keep on keep- 
ing on. He calls it “being consistent.” 

He states adamantly, “A group is always 
stronger than an individual. In order for a 
‘coalition’ to truly live up to its name, 
everybody staffing that organization has to 
believe in the concept of selflessness to 
some extent. I call it anti-leadership train- 
ing. The workgroup and outreach staff have 
a much tougher job than the director.” 

For 15 years, Boden and many others 
have been relentlessly building an egali- 
tarian structure founded not on power- 
brokering, but power-sharing. The hierar- 
chy reflects experience, not position. 
Non-volunteer staff at the COH are paid 
around $22,000 a year. 

Boden’s style of “anti-leadership” is 
purposeful, consistent with his yin/yang 
political philosophy and spirituality. The 
Coalition uses a model of innovative risk- 
taking; and when one takes the risks, one 
accepts the downsides. Attacks by San 
Francisco media in the wake of the 
Coalition’s protest against Supervisor 
Gavin Newsom’s abusive homeless plan 
have led to foundations cutting off funds to 
the COH. The staff recently voted them- 
selves a paycut. “It’s our 15 Year 
Anniversary, and, while part of me wants to 
wear all black that day, part also wants to 
be proud that we’ve survived 15 years and 
haven’t sold out or been killed,” he said. 

From the beginning, the Coalition has 
functioned as an agent of social change, 
committed to transforming a dysfunctional 
socioeconomic structure, making “systemic 
change.” Boden says, “The influence of 
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capitalism on the parts of our government 
that were supposed to be serving the public 
good has been evil and manipulative to the 
point that Lockheed-Martin is running wel- 
fare programs. The federal government is 
an evil, manipulative, lying fuck.” 

The Coalition speaks to the “portion of 
the public that has a spiritual being inside 
of them,” Boden says. “People are for the 
most part decent.” The Coalition grew out 


of the struggles of the homeless commu- 


nity and has stayed true to its roots after 


15 years. As Boden says, “The only peo- 
ple we care about and to whom we are 
committed and accountable is homeless 
people. We will never leave behind the 
people in the streets and the shelters.” 

“The reason the Coalition has survived 
rests in our methods of outreach to the 
homeless,” Boden said. The Coalition’s 
Workgroup staff erase their own ideas 
* about: what’ is. correct and .bécome only a 
‘Jens- for, and 2 colléctor of, the idéag of 
homeless people on homelessness issues. 
The work groups design homeless advo- 
cacy agendas from that feedback. 


Paul Boden refledis' in his office at the Coalition on Homelessness. Lydia Gans photo 


The Coalition’s six workgroups (orga- The government didn’t stop subsidizing housing. It 
stopped subsidizing housing for poor people and shifted to 
subsidizing housing for wealthy people, (with) tax credits, 
Mona Lisa Trevino], Substance (Ab)Use tax write-offs, tax breaks. Seventy-five percent of our hous- 
ing subsidy money goes to wealthy, not poor people. 


nizers in brackets) are: Civil Rights [Mara 
Raider and attorney John Viola], Family 
Rights and Dignity [Bianca Henry and 


and Mental Health [Jenny Friedenbach 
and L.S. Wilson], Housing Not Borders 
[Miguel Carrera and Mariana Viturro], 
Right To a Roof [James Tracy], Shelter 
Outreach [Allison Lum], and Street Sheet 
(Chance, Martinand John Walsonin cose 
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_..w.the Coalition is strengthened by 
alliances with like-minded community 
organizations: Street Spirit, Poor 
Magazine, the Media Alliance, St. 
Anthony’s, the Day Labor Program, 
POWER, Homeless Prenatal, S.F. Network 
Ministries, and the People’s Budget are 
only a few of their allies. The more groups 
involved, the better. “I really believe each 
of us is like one little pebble on the beach,” 
Boden said. “When there is a bunch of us, 
then we actually have an impact. The mul- 
tiheaded monster is harder to slay. I just 
want to make sure it’s not, ‘Oh, yeah! And 
ain’t we fucking IT!’ ‘Cause we ain’t IT. 
We are a part of a big IT.” ee 

As the interview began at the COH 
office, Boden pulled out several charts 
documenting how the sudden growth of 
homelessness and shelters in the early 
1980s perfectly coincides with the severe 
cutbacks in federal spending on affordable 
housing. Simultaneously, billions of fed- 
eral dollars that used to subsidize afford- 
able housing were converted into home- 
owner subsidies for wealthy people. 


Carol Harvey: When did the current 
severe shortfall of affordable housing 
really begin? 

Paul Boden: It started going down in 
1978, ‘80, ‘81. 1981 is when we opened 
our shelters across the country. ‘83 is 
when it bottomed out. This gap between 
the $140 billion they used to spend, and 
the $12 or $18 billion they spend now, is 
homelessness. Sixty-three percent of it 
goes to households with an average 
income of $135,000 dollars a year. 
Another 17 percent goes to households 
with a cap of $80,000 a year. 

See what happens to poor people 
(pointing to another graph). The. govern- 
ment didn’t stop subsidizing housing. It 
stopped subsidizing housing for poor peo- 
ple and shifted to subsidizing housing for 
wealthy people, (with) tax credits, tax 


write-offs, tax breaks. Seventy-five per- 
cent of our housing subsidy money goes 
to eee not poor Deon 
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“ple are now seen as a burden and are 
criminalized for being forced to perform 
necessary functions outside. 

PB: There is so much discussion 
about, (his voice rises in a falsetto taxpay- 
er voice), “If we subsidize housing for 
poor people, they should sweep streets, do 
community service, or be fingerprinted. 
We should run FBI checks to make sure 
they are moral enough to live in a house.” 
You don’t see that (with) subsidizing 
housing for wealthy people. 

And they’re seen as a burden. We 
define poverty programs as a taxpayer 
“burden.” We don’t call the Pentagon or 
housing subsidies for wealthy people a 
burden. But when we talk about social 
security benefits for disabled people, or 
welfare assistance for families or single 
adults, or about housing assistance pro- 
grams, they are always couched in the 
context of, “We are doing them a favor. 
It’s a burden on our taxes.” 

I tell them, “You’ll pay the taxes 
whether the money goes to the Pentagon 
or to big cigarette companies to open up 
advertising campaigns in poor countries 
to get kids to start smoking earlier.” R.J. 
Reynolds got massive tax breaks to put 
campaigns in Asia, Korea, and other parts 
of the world. 


CH: How did you compile these charts 
about the gap in housing subsidies 
between the rich and the poor? 

PB: It took us months to get this infor- 
mation for these charts. We started with a 
report done by the National Low Income 
Housing Coalition. It was in the bureau- 
crat-ese of developers, funders, and 
accountants. I honestly believe informa- 
tion is power. It’s awesome information. 

I think the majority of us are inherently 
decent. I am hoping, as more people get 
this information, they will say, “Oh, 
Wow! Look at that! This isn’t fair! Why 


sin ‘CH: Tn ‘San Francisco, homeless : peo. 


do the wealthiest people get the largest tax 
subsidies?” We cut 28 billion dollars out 
of housing, and suddenly the poor people 
end up living and. sleeping in our streets? 
Maybe we need to put more money into 
developing housing for poor people. 

In the ‘70s when poor people had 
access to housing, they didn’t choose the 
streets. Now somehow it is seen as a 
“choice.” Life on the street isn’t romantic 
— it isn’t sexy, it isn’t cute, it doesn’t feel 
real good, and few people brag about it. 


CH: You say that people are basically 
decent. Who is responsible then? 

PB: The federal government is an evil, 
manipulative, lying fuck, driven by capi- 
talism. 


CH: You’re saying the system is evil? 

PB: The influence of capitalism on the 
parts of our government supposed to be 
serving the public good has been evil, and 
manipulative to the point that Lockheed- 
Martin is running welfare programs. 
“Housing As A Commodity” is the only 
type of housing deemed worthy. 
Education for poor people is a minuscule 
priority because there is id money in it. 
“If I can’t make money off of you, you are 
not a worthy individual” has permeated 
into the social security, welfare, health 
care, and education systems. 


CH: I could assume you are saying that 
if money is the be-all and end-all in such a 
system, then people without money... 

PB: ...have less value. There was a 
time — maybe because the Great 
Depression impacted so many white peo- 
ple — when government said, “There 
should be a chicken in every pot, a roof 
over every head. Education is a priority. A 
healthy, educated, and housed population 
is important in a healthy society.” 

Capitalists don’t see it that way. There 
is a good and bad side to everything. 
Capitalism has a bad side to it, like a yin 


and yang. Roosevelt saw that government | 


has a legitimate role to play if we are a 


society that is governed, and there was a 


See Coalition on Homelessness page five 
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bad side to the influence of capitalism on 
government. That doesn’t seem to be true 
in our current governmental structures. 


CH: Where do you point the finger for 
the drastic cuts to affordable housing? 

PB: Those housing charts are Reagan’s 
legacy. There is less government, but only 
in the governmental arenas pertaining to 
the lives of poor people. There is as much 
government and as much funding coming 
from government in arenas that the 
American corporations see as worthy. 

We are transferring over our welfare 
institutions to for-profit entities. Instead 
of having a governmental commission 
overseeing the treatment of poor people 
by our welfare establishment, we are 
going to have shareholders of EDS or 
Lockheed-Martin (do that). That should 
scare people. Because it would scare peo- 
ple, you don’t hear or see much about it. 

It is hard to get data on it. It is easy to 
get (homeless) data. They want to central- 
ize data systems that prod and poke 
through the lives of every homeless 
American (using) “finger imaging” — 


data that would go to the federal govern- - 


ment. But it took months to get this data 
to create these charts to talk about tax 
breaks for wealthy people. 

Right now, corporate America dictates 
to the government (how it addresses) the 
needs, wants and desires of the American 
people. 


‘CH: You start with the premise that 
most people are decent. The problem of 
making life rough for homeless people is 
not lack of human decency. It comes from 
a corrupted, dysfunctional, capitalist 
structure. Is it people or structures? Is 
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B: en I say most people are inher- 


ently decent, I am talking about the aver- 
age individual. I choose to see the world 
(in terms of) Light as opposed to the 
Dark. When I talk about “the public,” the 
image in my head is the Light. That does 
not deny or pretend that the evil doesn’t 
exist. But I consciously chose not to do 
my 20 years’ work focusing just on (evil). 

When I write for the Street Sheet or talk 
on TV, I.am trying to make sure my mes- 
sage is resonating with the portion of the 
public that has a spiritual being inside of 
them. I choose to live in a society that has 
inherently decent people not informed, nor 
aware of (these things.) They would be out- 
raged by (these graphs.) 


CH: What about those in power who - 


perpetuate homelessness? 

PB: The slimy fuckers have one inter- 
est only: to make more money, to buy 
more land, to‘grow more corn, to make 
more money: (They) haVe taken over the 
governmental decision-making process. 
Capitalism has a really big downside, an 
inherent process within that (makes) you 
want more and more money. TV and ice 
cream are not inherently evil. Too much is 
really bad. 

The profit motive has permeated even 
through realms of our society not sup- 
posed to be about money in the nonprofit 
sector. How do they judge an effective 
executive director? “Did we get more 
money for our programs than last year?” 
When the money runs out, you are a bad 
executive, director. United Way borders on, 


evil in putting out (a book) called Doing. 


Well By Doing Good, showing how to 
make money by pretending to be charita- 
ble and writing it off on your taxes. 

I say, forget tax breaks. Pay your taxes. 
Make sure they go where they are needed 
most so that, under our government, we all 
are provided with the necessities, i.e., edu- 
cation, health care, housing, a living wage, 
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or housing subsidies for wealthy people a burden. But when we talk about social security 
benefits for disabled people, or welfare assistance for families or single adults, or about 
housing assistance programs, they are always a “burden.” | | 


and income. Whether or not they generate 
profit for some schmuck in a corporate 
room making money off your daily exis- 
tence, some parts of society bring great 
value and joy and contribute to our healthy, 
vibrant, and beautiful community. 
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People chose to use 


rocks, sticks, flowers. Capitalism has a role 
to play. I love small businesses — loaning 
money for people to start small businesses 
in local communities. Dollars float around. 
Everybody gets to use them. At the point 
that you own your fifth deli, you are 
becoming a corporate fuck, and you are no 
longer part of that local community. 


THE COALITION’S HISTORY 

CH: What in your own background 
made you concerned about homelessness? 
- PB: I was homeless, ass-out. Kids in 
the street are not always there by choice. 
My mother died when I was about 15. My 
father and his girlfriend moved into the 
house and I got sent away. I got sent to a 
boarding school. As a 16-year-old kid, I 
experienced that horrible feeling of com- 
ing home and finding my father had 
moved. There was nobody in the house — 
‘a very awkward, weird situation. I don’t 
think it is unique. Kids in the street are 
not always there by choice. In my 
instance, my father and his girlfriend 

(moved) without telling me where. 


CH: You couldn’t go back to school, 
and you were forced to live on the street? 

PB: It’s called being “ass-out.” I 
crashed with sisters, slept on friends’ 
couches, and in a friend’s basement until 


money, which in its 
purest form is a barter tool. We don’t use. 


his parents found out. I had just lost my 
mother, so I had drug shit going on. You 
get reasons to feel guilty or depressed. 
Just.a kid that lost his Mom, and his father 
was a fucking asshole, and you end up 
homeless. Not as rare as people think. 


CH: Have you encountered other 


homeless youth that have gone: ihrough 
experiences similar to yours? 

PB: (In the 1980s in San Francisco) a 
depressing (event), maybe, hit me so 
much because I was around that age. As 
we were closing Hospitality House, a 
father dumped a 15-year-old girl in the 
Tenderloin at 11:00 o’clock. “I’m teach- 
ing her a lesson.” We were like, “What!?” 

We got her a room at the hotline hotel 
(where) we were living on Powell Street. 
She didn’t know us, and we didn’t know 
her. She didn’t stay in the room. Three 
nights later at 4:00 a.m., she banged on my 
door. These guys had shot her up with dope 
all night. Both arms and both eyes were 
black and blue, her nose broken. They bru- 
tally raped her. We took her to the hospital. 
They contacted her parents. We felt like 
shit. At that point, you weren’t allowed by 
law to shelter youth. You had to reconnect 
them with their families. 

The father picked her up, and wrote 
letters to Hospitality House: “Why did 
you let this happen to my daughter?” It 
was like, Why would you put some subur- 
ban 15-year-old kid in here to scare them 
into doing what you tell them? (It 
seemed) the most cruel, brutal, nasty thing 
I could imagine a parent doing. 

CH: Complete abrogation of his 
responsibility. 


PB: In the early ‘80s, the Tenderloin 
was nastier than now. There was speed 
and drugs, and a lot of knife fights. The 
hotels were really funky. This was the red 
light district. Those stories need to get 
out. The issue was that it was an anomaly, 
not the standard. It’s so outrageous, it 
skews the rest of the reality., 

~ T grew up in a very middle-class house; 
got kicked out of three middle-class high 
schools by the time I was 15. I ran into 
$1,500 dollars, went to Europe, and hitch- 
hiked around for a year and a half. I got 
involved in squatting. What got me 
involved in homeless shit, was the idea 
that, “I don’t have to ask or manipulate 
people. If I want it bad enough, I can 
organize people and take it.” I came back 
to the United States. In the early “80s, I 
went to San Francisco and ended up ass- 
out again. Luckily for me, I ended up at 
Hospitality House, a very funky place. 


CH: What came out of your time at 
Hospitality House? 

PB: I ran into Network Ministries, 
Scott and Glenda Hope, at the Hospitality 
House in the winter of 1982-83. I got 
involved in the community. It didn’t mat- 
ter to these people whether I was home- 
less. They fought Tenderloin gentrifica- 
tion harder than now. In those days there 
was a still a desire to see this neighbor- 
hood better without displacing the people 
that lived here, whether homeless or not. 
Awesome people like Doreen Gatke, who 
ran Hospitality House, challenged you, 
gave you support and training, and pushed 


See Coalition on Homelessness page /4 
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‘Nobody Goes 
Hungry if Coach 
Knows About It’ 


Ami Moe’s admiration for Coach is 
boundless. “He is one man who every 
homeless woman trusts. Everybody 
loves him, and he loves them all, old, 
young, scrappy, scruffy.” 


by Lydia Gans 


t’s often said that you are what you eat. But it’s not 

just what you eat — it’s also how it is presented. 

When Coach prepares a meal for the Berkeley 

Women’s Shelter or the Quarter Meal at Trinity 
Church, he pays a lot of attention to fixing a oe meal 
and making it look appetizing. 

“Tf you have it looking like garbage, that makes a per- 
son feel like garbage,” he says. “So when we cook. we try 
to make it look nice and also make it taste nice.” 

Coach is not his official name, but it’s the name he 
prefers to be known by. “It’s my street name, ‘cause I 
deal with ‘street, people.” Coach is responsible f08 three. 
meals a day and for serving about.200_people: » : 

He supervises the preparation of pedi at the 
men’s shelter at the Multi-Agency Service Center 
(MASC) in Berkeley, then he goes to the women’s shel- 
ter where he cooks and serves lunch to about 40 or 50 
women. He always makes about a dozen vegetarian 
meals for those who prefer that. 

As soon as that is finished, Coach gets to work on the 
big Quarter Meal which feeds about 150 people. The 
Quarter Meal, a long-standing Berkeley institution, is 
provided by the Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing 
Project at Trinity Methodist Church. In addition to all 
that, several times a month, Coach is asked to fill in and 
prepare dinner for the men’s shelter at MASC. 


Every meal is fixed with care. Coach makes sure that 
‘at's nourishing-and tasty:!“Nothing: b will serveto thence viNobody-gees hungrylif: Coach knews aboutiits? caban 1 v1 
_ that I:wouldn itceat mtyself32dagchowiGoach ies Baerga tole Joeks dike: Goach-has foynd,a dife?s;work-thatigives 4 


exacting standards for meal preparation. 

He explains how he learned to cook. The Quarter 
Meal had just hired a new cook, a young man named 
Darnell Jones, and Coach was hired to wash pots and 
pans. Coach and Darnell found that they had common 
acquaintances, both having grown up in Richmond, and 
they worked well together. Darnell began teaching Coach 
how to cook, schooling him in the art of Spices and sea- 
sonings, healthful preparation and the importance of 
proper presentation of the food. 

Now, in turn, Coach is teaching his new assistant, 
Leslie Barnett — but he’s really always teaching. He tells 
about fixing Thanksgiving dinner with some friends. 

“We had some fresh broccoli and the guy wants to put: 


on a big pan of water,” Coach recalls: “I said) “What you: 


/putting'the water on for?’ He said to cook the broccoli. I 
said, ‘No, we’re going to sauté it.’ I showed him how to 
sauté it. He turned around and say, ‘Oh Man this is 
good.’ I said that’s how you do it. You don’t have to boil 
everything, you can sauté it. Garlic and oil, some onions. 
Same thing with spinach, with Swiss chard, cabbage.” 

Coach talks about how he used to do like his mom 
did; back then, he would put on a pot of water, “throw 
the cabbage in there, put in some meat or whatever.” But 
that was before discovering how much better it is sautéed 
with garlic and oil. And instead of salt, he uses a vegetar- 
ian base to enhance the flavor. ; 

Coach has only been cooking for about seven years. 
Until some bad things happened to him, he had always 
worked, mostly with kids. He worked for the City of 
Berkeley and for San Francisco as a recreation director in 
Hunters Point. He spent many years at the probation 
department as a counselor and parole officer. 

But then his life fell apart, he had trouble on the job, 
deaths in the family, other personal problems, and he 
ended up on the street. At one point he was assaulted and 
suffered a severe head injury. Heavy drinking didn’t 
help. Eventually he got help and turned his life around. 

Watching Coach working in the kitchen is like watch- 
ing a production with the sound level and the speed 
ratcheted up a couple of notches. Carrying huge pots and 
pans of food from sink to stove to serving counter, 
bustling around getting things in and out of his van out- 
side, bringing great packages out of the walk-in freezer, 
he’s constantly on the move. 

At the same time, since above the counter the kitchen 
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Coach and assistant Leslie Barnett prepare food for the Quarter Meal in Berkeley. 


is open to the main room where people are coming and 
going, he offers a snack or a drink for anyone who is too 
» hungry to.wait for the:-meal. And it seems he has some- 
.thing’to say to everyone:— loudly! As a matter of fact, 
says Ami Moe, resource counselor at the shelter who is in 
the adjoining room much of the time, “He yells a lot!” 
But then she goes on to say, “On the outside he’s the 


opposite of what he is on the inside.” 


Ami fusses at him and makes faces behind his back, 
but her admiration for him is boundless. “He is one man 
who every homeless woman trusts. Everybody loves him 
— and he loves them all, old, young, scrappy, scruffy,” 


she adds a few more picturesque adjectives. 
She talks about how Coach makes sure people have 


food; how he makes up packages of food for people he — 
knows are on the street; how two years ago he fixed a 


Christmas. dinner for everybody in the Berkeley Motel. 


him pleasure and satisfaction. Ami points out that he’s 
working at the places where he can provide for the most 
people.’ 

Coach is modest about his role. “I’m just the head cook, 
that’s all,” he insists. He’s also modest about how impor- 
tant he is to the homeless women who depend on him; 
“Oh, I'm friendly with all the women,” he says. “I enjoy 
doing what I’m doing. I really enjoy seeing peoples’ faces 
after they eat, when they say it’s a good meal.” 


‘Street Dining Review by Maureen Hartmann 
: round 2 p.m. on April 6, when the Newman Hall 
patio opened, guests started arriving at the dinner 
party for low-income people that Loaves and 


Hall, a Catholic parish in Berkeley on College Avenue. 

Featured at the patio were huge urns of hot coffee, and 
a couple of tables around which the guests could sit and 
talk or play cards. (To get into the patio, guests must pre- 
sent a ticket which each obtained by coming to the patio 
gate at 10 a.m. that day). 

I was there as a volunteer hostess. I interviewed 
“Susie,” who had been coming for at least seven years. 
Asked what the dinner parties have meant to her, she said, 
“Tt’s the friendship, the camaraderie. I bring my step-dad 
so he can be around other people, especially the guys.” 
She said her favorite foods are “the stuffed eggs, and the 
salads.” The way she would rate the food on a scale of one 
to five stars, she said, was “about ten if I could.” 

Tom Riordan explained the meal routine for the ben- 
efit of the new servers, and then guests were invited to 
the dining room at 4:30 p.m. The dining room was filled 
with about 14 tables that accommodated approximately 
100 guests, plus a volunteer hostess and two servers 
waiting on each table. 


coordinators of the event, and then the servers brought 
to the table the hors d’ oeuvres, which were salsa and 
tortilla chips and salads composed of pieces of yellow 
peppers, carrots, lettuce, and Italian dressing. Two pitch- 
ers of lemon water were already on the table, and the 
servers carried two pitchers of cold milk to the table. 
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Loaves and Fishes’ Dinner Party 


Fishes holds on the first Saturday of the month at Newman _ 


A brief grace was offered by Debbie Tatto, one of the. 
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Baking Bread 
(a.monthly project) 
by Claire J. Baker 


We think of your spirits rising, 
nourishment for your bodies 

from pure ingredients blended 
in compassion’s kitchen. 


There’s a healing in our hands 
and arms as we stir the beginnings, 
pour the pale pasty mixture 

into preased cradles; 
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large ovens, time them Reccilyy 

pull them out, golden crusted, 

firmly grained, revel in free-wheeling 
fellowship born from reaching out; 
inhale the aroma of birth into hope 
you homeless can hold, 
Here’s bread for your health. 


Designated servers brought the second course, the 
entrée, which included steak, vegetarian chili with grat- 
ed cheese, a vegetable medley of. green beans, corn, 
broccoli stalks, and garlic bread. Being a semi-vegetari- 
an, I had the vegetarian plate which included a huge egg 
salad sandwich with cheese in a French roll. 

In between the main entrée and the dessert, there was 
entertainment, which this time was bingo. “Fitz” 
Fitzgerald called the numhenw fon thnee.cardaiand award- 
ed prizes. Then in the last game, all the spaces on the 
card had to be filled with markers. The grand prize was 
$10 at Burger King, a $10 as card and a $20 gift cer- 
tificate at Ross. 

Then came the guessing game. Staff presented a 
small pot of sprouts to the different tables so the guests 
could estimate the number of stems. 

The dessert celebrated those who had birthdays dur- 
ing the month of April. The birthday people lined up at 
the mike held by Debbie Tatto. They each gave their 
names and the day of their birthday, and received a 
See’s candy bar from Mary Green. The big, decorated 
birthday cakes were cut in the kitchen, and servers went 
from table to table with cake, ice cream, and coffee. 

The evening:ended:with.a raffle forprizessand prizes 
for the guessing! gameoRaffle prizes included.a gift cer- 
tificate for $10 at Saul’s Deli, two United Artists Seven 
movie passes, a $5 gift certificate at Top Dog, $5 at La 
Val’s, $10 at Mel’s Diner, and finally $20 at Ross. The 
first prize for the guessing game was a $30 gift certifi- | 
cate at Safeway. 

All the guests left with hearts warmed by the evening 
of fellowship and fun 
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Jack London fought for full employment 
and better working conditions for the. 
exploited poor, for medical care for all, 
equal access to education, affordable 
housing for everyone, and a way of 
getting people off the streets through a 
more equitable profit-sharing system. 


“Commentary by Mary Rudge 


he suffering, endurance, strength 

of spirit, and courage it takes to 

face each day on the streets, 

without giving in to anger and 
violence, has been well described by 
author Jack London, who himself was 
desperately poor, often unemployed and 
on the street for enough of his formative 
years for him to be an authority when 
writing about it. 

In several semi-autobiographical books 
on survival, London wrote about enduring 
another day, hoping for camaraderie in 
those you find yourself among — the des- 
titute, unhoused, ill people of the streets, 
even those whose voices are a disturbance 
, and distraction, in. their ,qown.minds,, He,. 
described the centrality of hoping — hop- 
ing encouragement and resolve will come 
from someone you come in contact with, 
hoping to connect with more help to sus- 
tain your life. 

What a life it is to know your situation 
necessitates your walking miles to seek 
help for yourself, and perhaps others; 
walking miles for a place to sleep among 
others on a much-used cot, bed, or pew — 
if you atrive at the right time, if you can 
or have followed the rules to qualify for 
the space. What a life: to not have the pri- 
vacy of bathing, not have a closet for per- 
sonal belongings, documents, such things 
as a precious photograph, a lamp, a table, 
a convenient drink of milk or a bowl of 
cereal if you want it at any time, not to 
have extra socks, a pen and paper and 
stamp for writing a letter, someone to 
communicate to. The status of “owner- 
ship” does not belong to the homeless. 

Jack London. could desentbe'the loneli- 
ness and longing that a poor person, child 
or adult, suffered when cut off from eco- 
nomics, from pleasures, parties, shopping, 
art, the personal choice of food, the priva- 
cy of personal shelter, or ownership of 
goods. One of his most poignant memo- 
ries was when, as a 12-year-old child, he 
was for the first time able to have a 25- 
cent “store-bought” undershirt. 

London wrote of the ambition of the 
man on the trail — trail-smart or street- 
smart to survive, body enduring the ele- 
ments. He learned coexistence with nature 
and nature’s ways, the animal nature in 


man, and the:philosophy and understanding: 


it takes to reach success, comfort; gold, - te 
: »»he welcomed the label socialism and 


whatever the purpose of the journey: | 

To be The Man on The Trail and have 
these experiences, yet also to be the writer 
who sees what it takes to survive and 
writes it all down was uniquely Jack 
London. He was one of the greatest 
American writers to live the experiences 
of the man on the street, write about them, 


Jack London: 
Enduring Hero of 


the Struggle for 
Economic Justice 


STREET SPIRIT 


and also to be involved right on the street 
as well as in all areas of society, in acts 


that might make transformation, eS ae 


about social change. 

He knew the hero’s soul and mind-set 
inside and out and understood the ethos of 
survival. For most of his life, he believed 
some people had to fight just to live. 

One of his short stories described a man 
who entered the boxing ring for money, a 
man whose only tool for making money 
was the brute strength in his body. The 
irony was that after fighting (and losing) he 
ended up with a cut and mangled face; and 
had to put a piece of meat on his face to 
heal it — when he had fought for money to 
buy the meat to put in his stomach. In 


another story, London tells‘of' a Mexitarrso 


Jack London, like many of the destitute he wanted the system to 
help, had been on the streets himself, sleeping in parks, harassed 
and arrested for vagrancy, for having no means of support. 


the cause of poverty in America, and that 


if cheap labor was not available. in> 
America,‘ capitalism would just transport ’ 
~ business to: where labor was cheap. 


He argued that capitalism determined 
the conditions of living and that it was 
“the natural tendency of capitalism” to 
reduce the standard of living of workers, 
to have no concern for unemployment, or 
the health and welfare of people, but to 
give profits and gain to the few who con- 
trolled businesses. 

Woodbey said that socialism was 
brotherhood, and people should “lay aside 


their prejudices and get together for their 


common good” all over the world. He 
urged people to avoid being manipulated, 


“with one 'tacesoricountry pitted against 


who allows hitnself ite! bé beater lip inthe! wnotherforthé more 'of capitalistic’ profit 


fight ring, not knowing if he could win, 
but enduring the beating for the fee which 
he could use to buy rifles for his fellow 
Mexicans to use to revolt against unjust 
politicians, loss of land and home. 

Jack London nearly had been doomed 
to death at birth by being born to an aban- 
doned, unwed mother for whom financial 
survival was a struggle. In tension and 
poverty, she could not even produce milk 
to feed him. 

But his life was saved by an African- 
American woman, Jennie Prentiss, a for- 
mer slave come to California with her 
husband, a soldier who had fought for the 
emancipation of slaves in the Civil War. 
Jennie took Jack as her own family, 
nursed and nurtured him emotionally and 
physically, befriended him all his life. 

When he was growing up, she intro- 
duced him to the people in the pioneering 
African-American community who were 
forming Oakland, who became his men- 
tors and from whom he adopted many 
ideas and values. 

As a child, Jack went with Jennie to 
her Oakland church to hear Reverend 
George Washington Woodbey preach 
about socialism as the political equivalent 
of religion. Rev. Woodbey ran for Vice 
President of the United States, the first 
Black person to do so, on the Socialist 
ticket with Eugene Debs, who was in 
prison at the time, running for President. 

Woodbey would say from the pulpit to 
the congregations, and to those he reached 
preaching from a soapbox on the streets, 
that from a moral and religious standpoint 


believed “its principles were in keeping 
with the best in the American tradition.” 
Rev. Woodbey was “convinced that 
Socialism is but the carrying out of the 
teachings of the Bible.” He believed in 
opening the world to all, reasoning that 
not immigration but capitalism would be 


to keep power in the hands of only a few. 
Jack London followed Candidate 
Woodbey in soapbox speaking on the 
streets of Oakland. Jack ran for mayor of 
Oakland on the Socialist platform. 
Though not elected, he continued to cam- 
paign for the cause of employment and 
better working conditions for the exploit- 
ed poor, and for medicine and medical 
care for everyone, equal access to educa- 
tion, affordable housing for all, and a way 
for getting people off the streets through a 
more equitable profit-sharing system, 


international justice.and,social equality. 
Jack London, like many of the ‘destitute. 


he wanted this system to help, had been 
on the streets himself, on the road, sleep- 
ing in parks, harassed and arrested for 
vagrancy, for having no means of support. 

He can be counted among those who 
sought for all a more righteous sharing of 
society’s money, of capitalists’ money, of 
God’s money, as some are disposed to say. 
The viewer of conditions such as Jack 
describes, which can be seen on the streets 
today, can understand the cry from the reli- 
gious, from the pulpits, from the poor on 
the street who are hoping for God’s help. 
“God has all the money in the world — it 
just happens to be in your pocket.” London 
never talked about religion’s ultimate goal 
of earth transformed into a heaven in God’s 
time: He wanted a change on earth, as 
immediately as possible, a change so that 
the system will feed and house people, and 
so they will have fair working conditions, 
education, and health care. 

Writers of today have written of their 
concern about poverty and injustice in 
words that seem to echo London’s. A 
poet, Marianne Ware of the Russian River 
Writers, often has read at poetry events a 
poem about walking as a child in the city 
beside her angry father who wouldn’t let 
her have a nickel or dime to give to the 
poor on the streets. He said it would feed 


| Cuppa cawfee 


Thru th’ Cracks 


by Max Money 


Open at ‘leven 
Line’s ‘round t’corner, 
hunker’d ‘ginst t?wind 


Bowla soup 
Cuppla san’ witches 
Slica yest’day’s pie 


Pincha pray’r 
Bitta blarney 
Buncha baloney 
Shippa fools 


Enda lunch 
Feeta stone 
‘Nuffa winter 
Sonabitch 


Outta Dago Red 
Outta jack 
Outta luck 
Outta sight 


down, under t’overpass 
Cage’a cardboard 
‘round m’edge 


the system, and only when people are 
-angry enough and. through. with suffering 
cand seeing others suffer will the system be 
‘Changed. Rebellion was the idea in the 
poem, and it comes from anger at unjust 
poverty, and a belief that the system must 
be changed by whatever means. Anyone 
who couldn’t stand such injustice must 
choose whatever can cause change — be 
socialist, anarchist, communist, use any 
religion or politics that will transform 
these conditions — and open one’s pocket 
only for “The Cause.” 
The heroes who are living their lives 
daily on American streets are not there 
because they have personally renounced 


the American way of life. They are there 
‘as a reminder that-ifi the :American way iof 


nolife)isvsupposedto;be good foreverybody, 


then you can look at the people on display 
and see that it is not; and this gives 
American society a reason to correct 
itself, to better perfect itself. 

It should be a given fact in this smart, 
rich, equal-opportunity country that no one 
has to suffer without medical aid, without 
food, without a home. We wouldn’t be 
feeding other nations if we didn’t believe 
intrinsically that this is the path of good- 
ness. We wouldn’t be aiding countries to 
rebuild if we did not believe in the value of 
a home. We wouldn’t teach children in 


--school about human rights and the right to 


have' basic needs met; yet’ this knowledge, 
part of the essential curriculum of schools 
accredited by the state, is taught. 

The visible presence of homeless and 
jobless people in America is the surest 
way to cry “Failure” to the rest of the 
world of our educational system, which 
teaches human rights, and of our politics, 
which is to put such teachings into prac- 
tice. It is worthy of ridicule for a country 
to promote human rights and human dig- 
nity among others and ignore evidence of 
its own indignities which are visible to 
people who can see unhoused families on 
the sidewalks and men piling up in shel- 
ters. It is just good business and good pol- 
itics to organize and create essential ser- 
vices to correct the problems of poverty. 

London’s intellectual trail led him back 
to the land, to be an example of how to 
“nurture the earth and it will endure, and 
you will be healthier.” Even horses were 
cared for as precious and even the pigs 
lived in a “pig palace.” For all of his writ- 
ing, he could do no better for mankind. 

He had tried, but failed to change peo- 
ple. He: wanted to create social change for 
all, but at last just settled for creating his 
own kind of personal beauty — on his 
own. He wanted to be a hero. But, like 
most of us, he left the heroic, alone, still 
sleeping on the streets. 
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The Fallow Triumph of National Public Radio 


NPR’s president and CEO Kevin 
Klose served as the director of the 
International Broadcasting Bureau, 
which oversees the Voice of America, 

- Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, 
and Radio and Television Marti. 


by Norman Solomon 


triumphant story about National Public Radio 
(NPR) appeared in late March on the front page 
® of Current, the main newspaper of the public- 
HA broadcasting industry. “NPR Lands Most 
Pisce Ever,” the headline announced, over a summary 
of the latest Arbitron figures: “NPR programs reached 19.5 
million listeners a week last fall, and member stations drew 
a record 28.7 million listeners. One in seven Americans age 
25 or older listens to an NPR member station each week.” 
Network officials are exultant about the impressive 
numbers. “This demonstrates that NPR is a leading 
source for news, information and entertainment in 
America,” says Ken Stern, executive vice president. By 
far, the biggest audiences have been tuning into NPR’s 
two weekday drive- time news programs — with an aver- 


minute pened of “Morning Edition” and a 2.22 million — 


average for “All Things Considered.” 

For a pair of shows with combined airtime of 20 hours - 
between Monday and Friday, that’s a very wide reach to 
a whole lot of ears. “The data seem to validate a sys- 
temwide trend toward adding more news and talk pro- 
gramming at stations,’ Current reports. Overall, “public 
radio has steadily gained audience for years, even as 
commercial radio lost ground.” 

For listeners interested in news and politics, “public 
radio” is an obvious choice, while commercial radio 
slides deeper into an abyss of mediocrity and corrosive 
- gunk. Boosted by the bipartisan telecommunications 
“reform” law of 1996, just a few conglomerates now own 
several thousand stations nationwide between them,. Tour... 
- the dial and you’ll hear 4 narrow playlist of corporate-fil-_ 
tered music, heavily right-wing and mean-spirited talk” 
shows (Rush Limbaugh, Don Imus, Dr. Laura), scant 
news, and barrages of commercials that extend from 
mildly unpleasant to awful. 

NPR has plenty of time for news on the air. Yet, as pub- 


A Spy in the Country of the Living 


by Julia Vinograd 


I am a spy in the country of the living. 
I can’t take chances with radios, 
I dream in code. 
Do you receive my dreams, are-you a spy? 
| I must not trust water to be wet 
| or stone to be hard. 
| I have been followed by clouds and beetles, 
| both taking notes for their superiors. 


I never run except sometimes. 

Do you? 

I am a spy in the county of the living. 

So much depends on me. | 

T’ve counted the oil stains ‘on a’ wieehanic s. shirt, S| 
the Seed6'in ‘a watermelon, © 

the teeth in the small print of welfare aoenneres, 

the grains in a can of coffee, 

the times a pebble skips before sinking, 


A protester signals his discontent with corporate 
radio by championing the alternative of free radio. 


lic radio’s dominant network, NPR has largely reneged on 
the promise of public broadcasting that stirred hopes 35 


years ago with release of the Carnegie Commission Report : 


— which declared that public broadcasting should “provide 
a voice for groups in the community that may otherwise be 
unheard.” In 2002, for the most part, “Morning Edition” 
and “All Things Considered” provide a voice for the same 


,political, economic, and military interests that are heard, ad. . 
AS via other m major media.= 247: 
A key factor is the Corporation ‘for Public. 


Broadcasting, where everyone on the board of directors 
has been nominated by the president of the United States 
and confirmed by the Senate. The nonprofit agency doles 
out federal funds to public radio and TV stations. “With 


Kerry’s Kids Visits Homeless Shelters — 


Kerry’s Kids is a mobile health van where doctors provide 
immunizations, health education, health check-ups, blood pres- 
sure checks and Head Start screenings FREE to children. 


| [am a spy in the country of the living. 
i was warned beforehand, 

| | was extensively briefed. 
I recited all the details of my-apparent life 
to unseen voices in a small dark room. 
I was taught self-defense against love and money. 
I must remember everyone else was just born, 
how do they manage? ue! , 
I am a spy in the country of the living. : 
I am in constant danger. 
An old woman’s poodle barked at me, it knew. 
In a fishtank at a chinese restaurant 
the crabs clicked signals to each other 
and I left half-way thru the soup. | 
I went past a playground where children 
sang a jump rope rhyme about me. 
I hailed a cab. 
The first thing they tquehivn me was not to run. 
If you run they chase you, 
mountains fall on you, rivers run over you, 
a city turns te a pack of loping lions 
with open jaws, 
you smell like food when you run. 


the times a teenage girl looks out a window 
from behind a lace curtain, 

the stripes on a bank teller’s tie, 

the bottles in a bar, the cracks in a sidewalk, 
the holes in the sky. 

This is an equation. _ 


I don’t know what. I’m only a field operative. 
I am a spy in the country of the living. 

I must do nothing to attract attention. 

I must never interfere. 

But just yesterday I went to the post office to 
mail empty holiday packages as part of my cover. 
Long lines of tired people clutching boxes. — 
And they all got their packages stamped 
“Handle with care.” 

For a moment I wanted to grab the official 
blue ink stamp from the postal worker 

and stamp all the people on the forehead, 
“Handle with care.”’ 

I was trained better than that. 

They warned me. 

I’m expecting a replacement soon. 


Dr. Karen Kruger with her sons sat the Kerry’s Kids \ van. 
They'll take it to the lab and make something, a ee 


Wednesiay: May 8 

5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. z 
(2nd Wednesday of each month) 
Downs Memorial United Methodist Women’s Refuge 
6026 Idaho St., Oakland, CA 
On-site physician: Bob Savio, MD or Edward Chu, MD 


Thursday, May 9 

5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 

(2nd Thursday of each nee 
Salvation Army 
2794 Garden St,. Oakland; CA 
On-site physician: Diane a MD ° “On-site physician: Karen Kruger, MD ~ 


Saturday, May 11 

10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 

Asian Health Services sponsors 
Korean Health Fair @ 

Treasure Island 


On-site physician: LindaChu,MD = —_— On-site physician: Bob Savio, MD, 


its hand on the till,” notes David Barsamian, a longtime 
independent radio producer, CPB “wields considerable 
power and influence over public broadcasting.” 

In his new book, The Deciine and Fail of Public 
Broadcasting, Barsamian points out similarities between 
the top execs currently running CPB and NPR: “Robert 
T. Coonrod has been the president and CEO of the CPB 
since 1997. Prior to joining CPB, Coonrod was deputy 
managing director of the Voice of America,” operated by 
the U.S. government. Meanwhile, “NPR’s president and 
CEO Kevin Klose served as the director of the 
International Broadcasting Bureau, which oversees VOA, 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and Radio and 
Television Marti.” 

At NPR News, the diversity of perspectives in 
reportage and analysis is particularly limited on subjects 
like U.S. foreign policy and nitty-gritty economic power. 
Whatever fine journalism airs on NPR — and there defi- 
nitely is some — gets dwarfed.by mountains of con- 
formist stenography for the powerful, with routine 
reliance on official sources. 

The preponderance of deference to government outlooks 


| has combined with outsized programming impacts of cor-. 


porate donors that “underwrite” — and, in some cases, lit- 
erally make possible — specific shows. Private money is a 
big determinant of what’s on “public” broadcasting. 

Major companies “have a huge investment in the 
economy and can use their economic power to leverage 
program content,” writes Barsamian, producer of the 
national weekly public-affairs program “Alternative 
Radio” since the mid-1980s. 

“Independent producers who approach PBS and NPR 
for airtime get a much warmer reception when they have 
an underwriting package in hand. Overwhelmingly, pro- 
grams that will attract and please corporate underwriters 
and, crucially, won’t rock the ideological boat, get access 
to the airwaves.” 

But dozens of community-based noncommercial sta- 
tions, with much smaller budgets, are striving to bring 
vibrant news and public affairs to listeners without main- 


_ lining the fare pumped out by National Public Radio 


every day. Those stations deserve our support. 
_ At the same time, we should vigorously critique and 


challenge what comes*under-the- heading -of “NPR ~ 


News.” Victory i in the quest for. ratings is not what public 
broadcasting is supposed to be about. 
Norman Solomon’s latest book is The Habits of Highly 


Deceptive Media. His syndicated column focuses on media and 
politics. 


_ Monthly Schedule 
Wednesday, May 15 

5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m 
(3rd Wednesday of each month) 


On-site physician: Gena Lewis, MD, 


Monday, May 20 
5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
__ Grd Monday of each month) 
cae Harrison House WSihs ae 
mal Harrison St. , Berkeley, ¢ CA eats 


Monday, May 27 

5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. | 

_ (4th Monday of each month) 
Henry Robinson Center 
559 16th St., Oakland, CA 


or Dana Weintraub, MD 
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Activist Challenges Discrimination in Santa Monica 


Interview by Becky Johnson and 
Robert Norse 


anta Monica is an affluent coastal 

city near Los Angeles that has 

abandoned its liberal reputation for 
ry tolerance in order to criminalize 
_ homeless people, destroy their encamp- 
ments, and outlaw charitable food pro- 
~ grams. Advocates charge that the wealthy 
resort town has sacrificed the human rights 
of the poor to the idols of tourist attractions, 
‘luxury hotels on the beach front, and 
upscale economic development. 

Becky Johnson and Robert Norse con- 
ducted this dialogue with David Busch, an 
activist and homeless resident of Santa 
Monica who has found a variety of ways 
to defend his rights in the face of this cli- 
mate of intolerance. They began by asking 
Busch about the Sleep Patrol, a police 
crackdown on homeless vehicle dwellers. 

THE SLEEP PATROL | 

Johnson & Norse: What is ‘the law 
regarding sleeping in vehicles on public 
property in Santa Monica? 

David Busch: Just last year a drive 
was spearheaded by the police department 
to kick everyone living in a vehicle out of 
town. There’s 86,000 people living in 


Santa Monica. The city police determined . 


we had an overwhelming flood of 70 
homeless people living in their vehicles. 
But for this wealthy tourist city, that 
apparently was too much. They showed up 
with charts and graphs to document this 
huge problem. But to answer your question, 
-it is illegal to sleep in a vehicle for more 
than;3Q minutes in a residential zone. There 
are four residential zones in the city. 


' ©J & N: What happens to people in the 
other areas?-Are they bothered by cops? 


DB: There are some reports of people - 


beinig“bothered. TF dér't ‘know: of-anyone’ i, 
who has gathered up enough complaints’ 
to make an issue of out it. We get a lot of 
anecdotal reports as staff people for 

Making Change, the Santa Monica home- 

less newspaper. The police department 

attempted to change the law and make it 

much more draconian. 

Homeless activists pointed out that the 
police reported that they had over 200 
complaints a year of homeless people 
sleeping in their vehicles. That could have 
been 2500 potential complaints if only 7 
people were sleeping on the streets every 
night for 365 days a year. And we have 70 
people living in vehicles in Santa Monica. 

That amounts to less than one percent 
of the time does anyone complain on an 
entire block about a person sleeping in 
- their vehicle! There is no massive outcry 
in the city. The council ending up pulling 
the ordinance change and sent it back to 
committee. But it’s a ro job fight- 
ing the police and.theseeunesThey re 
sort of like vampires. We try to keep the 
vampires in their coffins so they won’t 
come out and attack us in the night. 

Santa Monica was one of the first of 
_ probably 10 cities in the country to pass a 
camping law specifically directed against 
homeless people. To call a law “camping” 
and apply it only to homeless people is 
ridiculous. Obviously they are engaged in 
survival. Being homeless is violence. That 
is the truthful answer. we shouldn’t lose 
‘sight of that. 


p od 


THE Bic IssuE 

J & N: What did you think of Making 
Change’s encounter with the. corporate 
homeless newspaper from England, the 
Big Issue (a London-based mega street 
_ paper that charges its vendors half the 
cover price to sell it, and accepts corpo- 
rate advertising)? Some at the North 
American Street Newspaper Association 
(NASNA) were concerned the Big Issue 
might come into a community and sup- 


"Hoinele 


I said, “I have no intention of panhan- 


Spano ”? David Busch, left, being intervic Wed in Santa Monica by Robert Norse. 


I ended up being arrested for sitting on a sidewalk eating a 
muffin — something that any 10-year-old kid or middle- 


_class person would be amazed that you can get arrested 


for, though no homeless person would be a 


~ J& You never Weubied 5 your oe 
- to wear the sign in a public place? 

DB: After all; a public museum exists to 
disseminate. knowledge. First Amendment 
rights should be exalted there. 

[The museum authorities saw it differ- 
ently and Busch was arrested. Charges 
were later dropped. Busch and his attor- 


plant the homeless newspaper t 
already in the area. 

DB: For anybody who wants to under- 
stand some of the root causes of homeless- 
ness in America — people are always say- 
ing, “What made you homeless?” — the 
controversy over the Big Issue is worth 
looking into because it is a stark and egre- 
gious illustration of what causes homeless- - 
ness in America. You only have to look at - 
the Big Issue, a quote-unquote charity. Are 
charities solving homelessness:in America? interference with the free dees of the 
Or are they perpetuating it? public attending the museum.| — 


What you have: withthe: Bigilssueis:a Cisit ee es ii 


‘usm eine built on the backs.of |: aH et QN Wi oohep pv se 
Rie 3 7 Sat ef N: 5 WI a XY 
ss"Slave labor. We don’t want abe cases have you been ae dish 


charity, we want justice. The Big Issue is DB: Truth is om se wherever you eck 
a global publishing empire being built on ‘open. Ihave be en part of planning a lot of 
the backs of homeless slave labor: That is - demonstrations in the last four years in 
a fact. People understand JE can’ “Los Angeles and Santa Monica. But the 
own a multi-million dollar corporation most profound and some of the most pow- 
that makes nothing, and yet is worth bil- erful things I’ve done were things that 


lions of dollars if you walk into a bank were never planned. ‘They just happened 
and sell it for millions or even billions for by being simply being a person who 


nothing more substantial than a name. Geeide: to wall theic falc. 


And the Big Issue is a substantial A year ago I was on the sidewalk eat- 
growing charity foundation. It's a brand ing a muffin I had salvaged from a dump- 
namic (pat 1. bets bus py We blood, ster. A police officer rolled up. Because 
‘sweat, and suffering of homeless people. he-had a badge and a uniform, he. thought 
throughout the world so that a handful of wis had the perfect right So ishout out his 
people around its publishers and editors Gandow. "OE ay st ddy, tinue alén g.” 
Can Rar sore cust yuebie jos. Which happens to be unconstitutional, 
And the owners — which remain clouded and I knew it. I ended up being arrested 
40 ls ey Oe yi IPAs whe actus OMe for sitting on a sidewalk eating a muffin. 
the name “The Big Issue” has only to sell Something that any 10-year-old kid, or 
to some media conglomerate like Time- middle-class person would be amazed that 
Y fine Cees Ae DG you can get arrested for — though no 
‘ Be! ee Hen yOu homeless person would be surprised. The 
nD Oe ome poopie Wid ae Eee actual charges were leaving property on 
ald dying Withe strerts anc you cal tt the sidewalk and camping. Under the 
charity. And then you raise millions of city’s camping ordinance you Hove ta. 
_cotas Wee Rn el . rent {0 4 erect, maintain, or occupy a shelter, so 
foundation while you are stealing 90 per- they must have believed I was going to 
oa person Le crawl insi@pthat muffin and sleep. 

FREE SPEECH AT THE Gerry Museum I pleaded not guilty after four months | 

J & N: How is your freedom of speech of trying to hound me into a plea-bargain 
case going with the John Paul Getty arrangement, which anyone who deals 
Museum? | with crime and courts knows that this is . 

DB: We’re at the settlement phase. In the general way they deal with the 
that case I was denied entry into a public oppressed. They want you to plead guilty 
museum because I had a sign around my and settle for their lesser punishment. I’m 
neck that said, “Unhoused.” One of the. about to make a federal case in Santa 
guards told me I couldn’t panhandle there. Monica over a muffin. I have a wonderful 
civil rights lawyer. 

It will be a simple false-arrest claim. 
The first step is you get a lawyer. Part of 
the thing that you do, when you get arrest- 
ed and you fight these things, is you have 
to file a claim with the city for damages 
— which they deny. Just filing the claim 
was worthwhile, because the next day 


offered a settlement. One of the provisions 
Busch is asking for is a policy of non-* 


dling. I have a First Amendment right to 
wear a sign around my neck with the mes- 
sage I intend to communicate to others. 
You could wear a shirt with the Nike logo 
on it. You are choosing to advertise for 
the Nike Corporation. I choose to com- 
ment on my housing status. 


neys filed suit'and have already been | 


. | see there’s never enough : 
i 


4s beh we’ re told . 


a (Th dg z 
cat! SO ) it’s necessary 


-| but not today 


they sent two police officers from the 
homeless harassment team around the city 
putting red duct tape over the word loiter- 
ing on signs all around Santa Monica. So I 
challenge anyone who says you can’t 
fight City Hall. 

J & N: Didn’t Edward Larson file a 
claim over harassment? 

DB: I know Edward Larson. He lived 
here in Santa Monica: He was arrested 14 - 
times, and he persevered 14 times all the 
way to the Supreme Court. He is a hero. 
He got the loitering laws declared uncon- 
stitutional. He is working in a vegan cook- 
ing institute right now so he continues to 


3 struggle to make the world a better place. 


_ Contact the author at (831) 423-HUFF or 
e-mail to becky_johnson@sbcglobal.net. 


street prayer tanka 
by Jamie L. Yosha — 


speak soft winter chill, 

this old man bends back to you 

in paved earth bedroom, 

your reaching words wrap his neck 
| icy scarf — wet tongue — no voice 


where have all the 


lettuce heads gone | 
by Randy Fingland 
at the hunger barricades 


truth must put in a long shift 
because it’s let them eat ae 


preferably banana slugs 
because fruit is known 
to guard against scurvy 


pte gojaroumabiinn ccousie UaseuOn! uiay 


im eprTe eA es Fecks 


idgix oi vaed laienean nS nf 


‘some children starve 
& what comes around 


can often be found : : | 
in a well-stocked 
restaurant dumpster 


and don’t expect 
an apology either 


Roustabouts 
{by George sank 
tired 

tattooed 

newly arrived. 
mosquito-bitten 
apple pickers 
roustabouts of sort 
from up north 
sleepwalk _ 
tenderloin nights 

no time for 

coit tower sights 


around an outdoor 
homemade fire 
their stories 

of misfortune and desire 
are as sound 

‘as the flush © 

in your face 

intimations 

of drunk 

to drunk 

over nothing 


Johnny Appleseeds 
dream soon 

of hearing 

crickets sing 

| they are in 

their blood 

not the dread 

of Tenderloin concrete 
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EN al 


by Bill Berkowitz 


t’s a mix of guns in their hands and 

God on their side. It is the deathly 

pairing of military might and religious 

fervor. It’s the elephant unabated. 
Welcome to the Bush Administration’s 
‘new’ New World Order. 

President George W. Bush is feeling 
pretty darn good about himself these days; 
his poll numbers continue to be very high 
and he’s greeted by enthusiastic pre- 
selected crowds at stops across the coun- 
try: Lately the president has been touting 
a number of programs, including his 
“great cause” — the Citizens Corps, 
which is part of his USA Freedom Corps 
initiative. An early April Associated Press 
story called the Citizens Corps “a network 
of everyday Americans pitching in on 
community-level police, emergency 
response and counterterrorism efforts.” 

Bush’s new New World Order is‘ being 
built through increased military spending, 
targeted military ‘strikes against rogue states 


and terrorists, tax cuts for corporations and . 


the wealthy, the president’s faith-based ini- 
tiative, and an activated citizenry on the 
lookout for “suspicious terrorist activity” in 
our homeland neighborhoods. 

The conservative movement has war 
fever. The powerful Heritage Foundation is 
behaving as if it put the “security” in 
Homeland Security. Folks attending this 
year’s annual Conservative Political Action 
Conference (CPAC) in Washington, D.C., 
cheered National Security Advisor 


Condoleeza Rice’s portrayal of the “‘dxis of ~ 7 


evil” — Iran, Iraq and North Korea. 

Social conservatives, buoyed by Health 
and Human Services Secretary Tommy 
Thompson’s expansion of the definition of 
a child to include the fetus, are raring to 
push their social agenda. Christian Josi, 
executive director of the American 
Conservative Union, the main sponsor of 


CPAG, said, “I’ve never seen the conserva- - 


_ tive movement more energized.” - 

In the days before the State of the 
Union address, the ‘new’ New World 
Order came into focus: Bush announced 
the largest increase in military spending in 
more than 20 years. He said the 2003 bud- 
get he will send to Capitol Hill calls for 
$379 billion for defense spending, an 
increase of $48 billion. He also proposed 
over $35 billion be spent for homeland 
security — double thé current amount. 

The New York Times reported that 
administration officials acknowledged the 
president’s budget would “call for out- 
right cuts in some domestic programs.” 
And the Conservative News Service 
reported that Congressional Republicans 
were also calling for budget cuts, specifi- 
cally targeting domestic programs. 


Steve Moore, a budget analyst for the. 


libertarian Cato Institute and president of 
the conservative Club for Growth — an 
organization spearheading a particularly 
vitriolic campaign against Democratic 
Senator Tom Daschle — suggested cuts 
be made at a number of agencies, includ- 
ing the Departments of Commerce and 
Energy, the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the Legal Services Corporation. 
[For more on the Club for Growth’s anti- 
Daschle campaign, see www.clubfor- 
growth.com/video/daschle .html.] 

As America settles into a war-driven, 
deficit-spending economy, tougher times 
are ahead for people on the margins of 
society. : 

Over the past few months, we’ve heard 
both Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld 
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%; 


and Attorney General John Ashcroft 


‘remind Americans that a new terrorist 


strike is still very possible. Vice President 
Dick Cheney was reported by the AP say- 


ing that “creating a new military com- 


mand to coordinate the defense of North 
America would be ‘a good idea.’” It is 
apparent that the Bush Administration’s 
war on terrorism is being designed to last 
for decades. 
THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION’S. 
“TOTAL WAR’ DOCTRINE 

The conservative Heritage Foundation is 
calling it “total war in the age of terrorism.” 
A remark by one of those ubiquitous retired 
military men who are now wartime-televi- 
sion-pundits was even more unnerving. He 
said there would be military actions by the 
U.S. in places we may never have heard of 
that we will never hear about. 

The Bush Administration’s call for 
huge increases in defense spending came 
a few weeks after the release of 
“Defending the American Homeland,” a 
report from the Heritage Foundation that 
advocates similar increases. Is the 
Heritage Foundation reflecting policy, 
creating it, or both? 

Heritage’s assumption — put forward 
in the report’s Executive Summary — is 
that there is no reason to question whether 
the war on terrorism is necessary. 


Members of its Homeland Security Task - 


Force “agreed unanimously that there no 
longer was a need to describe the threat to 
the homeland or to justify making home- 
land security a higher national priority.” 
The report lays out Heritage’s vision 
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Art by Eliza Miller from The View from Here, published by the Coalition on Homelessness. 


for America’s future, a vision congruent 
with that of the Bush Administration. The 
Foundation’s report puts forth the concept 
of “total war” — advocating increased 
militarization at home and abroad. To 
defend the homeland against future terror- 


ist attacks, the United States government 


must increase spending on defense and 
security-related projects, use the National 
Guard as a domestic police force, and 
unleash the private sector. 

These priorities are certain to further 
eviscerate domestic programs. 


The two chairmen of the Heritage 
Foundation’s Homeland Security Task 
Force, former Attorney General Edwin 
Meese and Reagan administration 
counter-terrorism chief L. Paul Bremer, 
unveiled the report in early January, 2002. 
The task force, formed just days after the 
September 11 terrorist attacks, consists of 
working groups on infrastructure protec- 
tion and internal security, civil defense 
against weapons of mass destruction, 


intelligence and law enforcement, and 


military operations. : 

The report offers recommendations on 
securing America against terrorism and 
touts the role of the private sector in this 
effort. The foundation’s view of the pri- 
vate sector’s capabilities seems particular- 
ly generous in light of the current Enron 
fiasco, the repeated failures of privatized 
airport security firms and institutionalized 
“crony capitalism.” 

Officials at the powerful conservative 
foundation confirmed they had delivered 
a copy of the report to President Bush. 


Each task force offered recommenda- 


tions. In a post-September 11 world most 
Americans would agree with recommen- 
dations to improve airport and seaport 
security, enhance intelligence capability, 
and improve the ability of public health 
agencies to respond to biological and 


chemical attacks. 


But imbedded in the- Heritage 
Foundation’s recommendations are initia- 
tives that threaten civil liberties and the 
right to dissent. Wayne Madsen, a 
Washington-based journalist who covers 
intelligence, national security, and foreign 


_ affairs issues, writes in Corporate Watch 


that under provisions of the “anti-terror- 
ism’ USA-PATRIOT Act, the FBI, CIA, 
National Security Agency (NSA), and a 
number of other smaller law enforcement 
agencies are “looking for ways to. monitor 
the Internet and mine useful intelligence 
from it. And new technology makes it 
easier than ever to spy on the Internet.” 

As with the escalation of the War in 
Vietnam, which eviscerated the War on 
Poverty, Bush’s war on terrorism presages 
the neglect of domestic issues such as 
poverty and health care — this in spite of 
the president’s State of the Union call for 
Medicare prescription drug coverage. 


__ MEESE ON THE LOOSE 


During an appearance on the Fox News 
Channel, program host Jon Scott asked Ed 
Meese about the role of the private sector 


in the war on terrorism. Meese said: 


“Well, basically, when we talk about 


See Bush’s New World Order page 19 
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Greenspan Ignores the Corruption of Corporate Giants 


by Jim Hightower 


ou’ve gotta love Alan 
Greenspan, the fusty old chair- 
man of our country’s central 
bank. He never lets reality 
intrude into his unquestioning belief in 
laissez-faire ideology, so he sees no prob- 
lem with the abusive power that today’s 
corporate behemoths have amalgamated. 
If Greenspan had been captain of the 
Titanic, he would not have seen the ship’s 
collision course with the iceberg as a dis- 
aster, but as the free market’s beneficent 
way of delivering ice to the passengers. 


Take the Enron debacle. Greenspan says 


it’s not an example of widespread corporate 

excess that warrants public action, but 

rather an example of the free market’s mag- 

ical ability to punish companies that go bad. 

He noted that Enron’s stock is now next to 

worthless, so, he blithely explains, the mar- 

ket has severely disciplined the executives: 
who deceived investors. 

Hello Alan, reality knocking. It was 
not the executives who took the hit when 
Enron crashed — they walked off with 
more than a billion dollars. It was the 
rank-and-file employees and small 
‘investors who were left out in the cold, 
with their jobs gone and their retirement 
nest eggs destroyed. 

And while Enron executives were turn- 
ing the company into a Ponzi scheme, 


by Jim Hightower 
mazing. The more you look under 
the Enron log, the more squirming 


corporate uglies you find. Among 
the Enron squirmies already uncovered 


are: management’s cooking of the corpo- 


rate books to deceive investors; manage- 
ment’s creation of hundreds of offshore 
partnerships that were personal bonanzas 


for Enron’s top executives; management’s : 


bullying of accountants who dared to 
question its Ponzi scheme; management’s 
manhandling of Enron employees’ 401(k) 
accounts to lock the employees into a pen- 
sion death spiral while the top executives 
sold off their own Enron stock... and.so 
much more. 


But now we’ve uncovered another 


squirmy that might be the ugliest yet. 
Guess what service Enron was selling to 


Art by the San Francisco Print Collective 


Enron is not a “bad boy” in an otherwise perfect system, 
as Alan Greenspan naively claims. The system itself is 
corrupt and is failing our country. 


other corporations? Management exper- 
tise! It’s like Rush Limbaugh selling a 
course in manners. There were no short- 
age of customers, however, as Eli Lilly, 
Lockheed Martin, Qwest, and others 
signed up to learn from the master how to 
play management shell games for fun and 


Massive Mismanagement 


by Jim Hightower 


GG e need to run government 
. like a business,” screech 
the corporate lobbyists, 


politicians, and media, insisting that 
America should corporatize everything 
from our schoolrooms to social security. 
One wonders: Can they spell E-n-r-o-n? 

“Balderdash and jabberwocky” they 
exclaim, Enron was just a little ol’ case of 
corruption, which doesn’t negate the bot- 
tom-line genius and financial know-how 
of big business executives, so let’s put 

- them in charge. : 
Before we bet the farm on these pin- 


striped “geniuses,” however, we might © 


want to consider two recent reports from 
the corporate world itself. One is by the 
respected telecommunications consulting 
firm, Adventis, which for some time has 
been warning against the corporate rush to 
lay thousands of miles of fiber-optic net- 
works under and between our cities. 
Companies like Qwest,. WorldCom, 
Williams, and Global Crossing poured 
gabillions of bucks into digging up our 
streets and laying the cables that they said 
would power the limitless growth they 


saw for Internet traffic. 

Only... it was a pipe dream. Adventis 
reports that corporate America was “col- 
lectively hallucinating” about the demand 
for fiber-optics, and that they wasted at 
least $70 billion in building networks that 
either will never be used or will be obso- 
lete before there’s a market demand for 
them. “A lot of this stuff will just rot in 
the ground,” concludes Adventis. 

To see another case of genius grossly 
mismanaging, look at the merger-mania 
that recently swept the corporate world. 
Great Big Huge Corporation Inc. would 
be swallowed up by WorldGlob Inc., con- 
suming more gabillions in capital. 

The price tags on these buying binges 
seemed absurd, but the geniuses assured 
everyone that each merger was a corpo- 
rate marriage made in heaven. Welcome 
to hell. Now, various merged corporations 
are reporting that they lost billions on 
their super-deals, with the total of share- 
holder capital squandered expected to top 
$1 trillion. is 

This is Jim Hightower saying: Running 
government like a business can mean run- 
ning it into the ground. 


Enron Is the poster boy of 
the corrupt new economy 
that puts the corporate 


“interest over everyone 


else’s interest, manipulat- 
ing the entire system so 
the few can profit at the 
expense of the many. 


profit. 

Enron’s managerial gimmicks were 
marketed aggressively with slide presen- 
tations and other sales materials that 
offered finagling techniques packaged in 
corporate-speak, with such titles as “tilted 
curve,” “blend and extend,” and “reverse 


- Jim Hightower’s’ 
Daily Pops of = 


POPULISM 


their auditor, Arthur Anderson, was glee- 


fully signing off on the scams. Likewise, 


Enron’s law firm, Vinson & Elkins, was: 
unable to smell the stink of corruption 


‘even when a whistleblower rubbed the 


firm’s nose in it. Meanwhile, Wall Street 
analysts wore ethical blinders and giddily 
urged investors tg keep buying Enron 
stock right up to the day the corporation 
imploded. 

Enron is not a “bad boy” in an other- 
wise perfect system, as Greenspan naively 
claims. The system itself is corrupt and is 
failing our country. Enron is the inevitable 
product of the anything-goes, Laissez- 


Faire World that Greenspan and Enron _ 


executives themselves have foisted upon 
us. This is no time for lectures on free- 
market ideology — it’s time to reel in the 
greedheads, toughen corporate oversight, 
and protect workers and investors. 


Jim Hightower is a speaker and author. To 
order his books or schedule him for a speech, 
visit www.jimhightower.com. To subscribe to 


-his monthly newsletter, the Hightower 


Lowdown, call toll-free 1-866-271-4900. 


Way Infects the Corporate World 


pre-pay.” Enron called its service “struc- 
tured finance,” and every unit of the far- 
flung corporation was involved in spread- 
ing the Enron Way of doing business. 

The real story here is not the irony of 


now-bankrupt Enron peddling manage- | 


ment skills, but that the Enron Way has 
become The Way. Enron is not a “bad | 
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apple” — it’s the poster boy of the cor- | 


‘Tupt “new economy” that puts the corpo- 


rate interest over everyone else’s interest, | 
manipulating the entire system so the few | 
can profit at the expense of the many. | 
Such Lords of Wall Street as Merrill 
Lynch and J.P. Morgan Chase offer 
essentially the same “structured finance” 
services as Enron did, substituting manip- 
ulation for management. 

There’s nothing new about the “new | 


economy” — it’s the same old greed. 


The Free Book Thing 


by Jim Hightower 


n a culture that refers to sports figures 

as “heroes” and treats movie stars as 

“role models,” I occasionally like to 
call attention to “Hightower’s Heroes” — 
some of the ordinary folks who do the 
most extraordinary things and are the true 
role models for our democracy. 

Today’s hero is Russell Wattenberg, 
founder and chief scrounger of a 
Baltimore store called the Book Thing. 


The unique thing about the Book Thing is 


that it’s books are absolutely free — 
indeed, adamantly free. “THIS IS A FREE 
BOOK,” Wattenberg gleefully rubber- 
stamps into each volume, adding emphati- 
cally: “Not for Resale.” 

His determinedly anti-commercial 
approach to book dealing started some six 
years ago when he was tending bar at 
Dougherty’s Pub. Some schoolteachers 
who frequented Dougherty’s told him 
about students too poor to afford books, 
which led Wattenberg on his first foray to 
find freebies. He was surprised at how 
éasy it was to get a batch of books for the 
students... and thus was born the Book 


’ Thing. 


Now he’s a full-time scrounger, operat- 
ing out of a basement store down the 
street from Dougherty’s. The Book Thing 


is open only on weekends, with | 


Wattenberg spending the rest of his week 
either gathering books or driving his book 
van to schools, homeless shelters, and any 
other place where people might welcome 
free reading material. He gives away hun- 
dreds of thousands of discarded books 
each year, ranging from mint-condition 
coffee-table volumes to tattered classics. 
The enterprise is guided by a neighbor- 
hood board of directors who are regulars 
at the pub, and some 30 volunteers help 
him run it. 

He says people are not only eager read-_ 
ers; but eager donors as well. He particu- 


_larly relishes the subversiveness of 


Baltimore’s librarians — while city regu- 
lators officially prohibit them from donat- 
ing their used books, he says he get 
“anonymous calls telling me 50 boxes will 


_be in an alleyway at five o’clock.” 


To join this joyous subversion — and 
maybe to start one in your own town —. 
you can reach Russell Wattenberg at 
www.bookthing.org. 


eee 


COMING SOON | 
To A Vacanti 
Building 


Near You 


ere 
All over San Francisco, thousands.of homeless people roam 
the streets. In desperation they unite with a band of scruffy 
urban radicals to carry out a militant campaign of orga- 
nized squatting. They call themselves Homes Not Jails. 


and fill them with those in need. 
Of course, the Owners and Controllers 
_ had other ideas about how to deposit those 
_ who were indisposed to follow their order. 
They ‘commanded the democratic cha- , 
raders to unleash their armed and danger- 
ous regulators on any and all who tried to 
escape the void. So that any and every 
~ move of the Others who casually inhabited 
the common space could and would be 
defined as a crime against humanity in gen- 
eral and the City most specifically, merit- 
ing at the very least verbal harassment. 
Other remedies included issuing tickets 
requiring payment or imprisonment to 
those without means, confiscating sleeping 
does. The common ground, long ago cov- __ bags and blankets from those lacking the 
ered with the common pavement, the offi-: _ bucks to afford any ‘other accommodations, 
claloproperty oof thes eaniedpetcbtabbdre? staging midnight raids ,t to ‘eydet those... 
d:gladhanders who play: olit'the -democ=" reclined ver. the’ cold ground or on the 
ratic charade as directed by those: who hard benches of civic parks, and mass 
‘officially own or control everything else. incarceration of said homeless so as to 
For quite some time, maybe for: all encourage their permanent “os from = 
time, even before time perhaps, it is the City. And the final CIS Dace of their 
‘Others who have been the real Owners ‘S°MY> SO88Y asses from the view of well- 
and Controllers of the common spaces — funded visitors who wanted only to sprin- 


for the simple reason that they have noth- ‘kle their booty into the already swollen 
ing else to claim and nowhere else to 20. coffers of the Owners and Controllers, and 


Because all they have is themselves and °° hand over wads of travelers checks and 
where they happen to be at the moment. credit card slips to sycophantic clerks in 
Since everything else has been taken up the lobbies of rehabbed flophouses where 
by everyone else. the Others had at least formerly been able 


So they’re the losers, you say. The 
bums, guttersnipes, street people. 
Homeless being the description’ of choice © 
at the end of all millenniums. Defined by © 
what they lack. And, by association, giv- 
ing great majesty to the vast majority who 
are still clinging to their egregiously over- 
priced, cracked and crumbling castle clos- 
ets. And so, by inference, bestowing upon 

is mass the right to look down their so- 
affected noses at those who ain’t got what 
it takes to make it. 

If they’d only at least go through the 
motions of showing some proper respect! 
But they so seldom do, and when this hap- 
pens it’s so rarely acknowledged. Why? 
The masses don’t bother to ask. They’re- 
much too busy hustling to the bustle of | 
their financial fiddlers, leaving the Others 
to burn up like the rubbish that can’t even 
be recycled for anyone’s least puny profit. 

There came a time, many years ago 
now, when this city was my home and my 
hope, when others like me banded togeth- - 
er with others like them. The homeless, 
you know, lacking housing and all ‘the 
support that supposedly goes with the sta- 
bility of consistent, same-address shelter. streets, whose only families were other 

One of us ferreted out the information derelict souls drifting together under free- 
from the last census that there were many way overpasses and obscure, unnamed, 
thousands of empty abandoned housing darkened alleyways. The only respite 
units and similar numbers of human resi- today was a slight loosening of the grip of 
dents without same. The solution seemed uniformed agents of law and order. 
painfully obvious. Find the empty places All the stolid government buildings. 


Editor’s Note: Michael Steinberg is a 
San, Francisco activist who, often partici- 
pated in housing takeovers. with Homes, 


Not Jails. This. vivid portrayal of a hous- | 
ing protest is a chapter-length excerpt 
from his new novel, Homes Not Jails. 


Fiction by Michael Steinberg 
_ THE SCENE OF THE CRIME 


"hile. the masses toil-to the 
tune of their masters, there 
v are all the Others who have. 
trickled down to spaces. 
~ that no one really owns, because everyone 


beginning of the month before: their mea-_ 
‘ger; begrudgingly issued government 
checks ran out. 

Their Final Solution was to lock up all 
the Others in the jailhouse, at least long 
enough to remove their raggedy visages 
from the presence of impenurious tourists, 
and at least often enough to make them 
some other foul city’s problem. But since 
overcrowding was already a chronic 
offender in‘ the jail, such mass incarcera- 
tion was bound to fail. 

So we called ourselves Homes Not 
Jails, and set out to set things straight, to 
avenge the crimes of the Owners and 
€ontrollers against the Others, to expose 
the Real Criminals in all their salacious 
shame, to claim the alien other world as 
our own and the model for the better one 

comin’, and to have one hell of a rebel- 
rousing, good fuckin’ time in so doing. 

THE THANKSGIVING TAKEOVER 

A weak afternoon sun accompanied me 
on the way downtown. It was 
“ Thanksgiving and there was no one else 
around except for those abandoned on the 


to pay for a bedbug-ridden mattress at the ~ 
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around San Francisco’s Civic Center were — 


locked and unlit when I approached. 
Officaldom on all levels, or all parties, 
stripes and stars, was celebrating the 


colossal gluttony that had emptied the © 


pockets and hopes of the thousands who 
wandered the city streets today with no 
thanks to give but for that small spark of 
life that might still possess them. 

I saw a crowd collected uncharacteristi- 


ae cally i in the park across from City Hall, its 
: ‘tarnished dome a reminder of the centuries 


of corruption that had brought us here 
today. We were like the others I’d seen 
strewn along the streets on my way here, 
gathered out of the desperate necessity to 


come together in another way, to reclaim 


the day, as Corinna had put it so well. 

I wondered why we were separated 
now, why I always seemed to leave my 
family and friends in a‘solitary quest for... 
For what? For freedom and community, 
but always : someone else’s? After all, 
when these alternative festivities were 
cover, I’d go back to a a warm bed 
Ha UL But What 2 Out all thi 

erg thé USds Rome O WOU 1a Say einen wa 


“Soup?” i fools up and a smiling 
female handed mé a ‘paper ‘cup brimming 


with some steamy substance. I smiled 


“back and took it. “There’s bagels ir the 


bags over there by the fountain,” she told 
me. I nodded and thanked her. Near the 
bagels Jerry was holding forth to the curi- 
ous and committed gathered. “Hey, glad 
you could make it!” he called to me. 

The soup was bracing, helping keep 
‘off the chill that had come to us with the 


shadow of City Hall now that the sun was 
_ behind it. The-bagel was good and chewy, 
-yummy when you dunked it. Our holiday 


cheer, compliments of Food Not Bombs. 
“OK, we’re gonna get going soon,” 
Jerry called from atop a low wall in front 


of an empty fountain. “Everybody here’s - 


probably in about 20 groups, but today 
we’re here as Homes Not Jails. That 
means we’re gonna take direct action to 
solve the homeless problem right now. 
We know there’s empty houses and apart- 
ment buildings and hotels all over this 
area that are deliberately being kept 
boarded and locked up with no one 
allowed to live in them because they’re 
not worth enough on the real estate mar- 
ket. Meanwhile human beings — some 


say 10,000, some 15,000 — have no place . 
to live in this town, one of the richest in 


the world, because the rents are jacked up 
beyond all need for a reasonable return, 
and the city sends in its cops to harass and 
arrest the victims and the state gets paid 
off by the landlords, and the feds are the 
worst landlords of all!” 


“We've seen it getting worse and worse" 


every year, first with Reagan, then Bush, 
then Clinton. And here we’ve got a mayor 
who’s never been anything but a cop, and 
whose solution to every social problem is to 
send his boys in to bust heads. So are we 
gonna put up with this shit?” 

“NO!” 

“Are we gonna do somethin’ about it?” 


Homes Not Jails members arrested for squatting a vacant building. Art by Fiona Glas 
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“YEAH!” 

“TLet’s march!” 

We lit out of the park with our butts on 
fire. There was a whole lot of racket, with 
no one to hear but the people camped out in 
the park today, just like every other day. 

Our chant, “Homes Not Jails!”, soon 
became the meaningful mantra of our 
existence, first echoing off the vapid 


municipal buildings surrounding us, then — 


from the pestilent apartment buildings and 
residential hotels of the Tenderloin, where 
denizens existed with their heads hanging 
over into the abyss of homelessness. 

Our throng attracted a whole lot of 
these people, who didn’t have much in the - 
way of holiday mingling scheduled, and 
didn’t need political tracts beyond our 
chant to persuade them to take to the 
streets. And we were in the streets of the 


Tenderloin en masse now. The city patri- 


archs evidently hadn’t thought much of 
our idea or action, So a lone cop ‘in a 


~ black-and-white ‘was ‘all the civic authori- ‘ 


ty that accompanied us, and’ there wasn’t 
muebihe eduld a6 cs abe eset a 
into raucous hundreds.” eee 


We stopped at notorious buildings flog » 
the way, Jerry or another shouter pointing — 
out their nefarious histories: mass illegal - 
evictions, deliberate abandonment by mul- 


timillionaire landlords owing’ small for- 
tunes in delinquent property taxes, sordid. 
tales of municipal collusion and neglect, all 
adding up to thousands of habitable hous- 
ing units uselessly and maliciously with- 
held from the masses yearning for their 
shelter by a cruel and too-usual system of 
greed and exploitation. 

Our feelings were at fever pitch as we 
stormed up Taylor Street towards the 
highrise Hilton, a towering monument to 
class war. Or was it-just ‘monumental 
neglect? However you might classify it, 
the six-story building across the street was 
easy enough to ignore in the shadow of 
the high and mighty Hilton. Until we halt- 
ed there and Jerry shouted out its shame: — 
“This used to be a residential hotel with 
low-income, elderly tenants. Then, with 
no warning, the owner, Landshark Realty, - 
illegally locked them all out. We know 
some of these folks are homeless now. Is 
this something to be aie for?” 

“NO!” 
“Are we gonna do something about it?” 
“YEAH!” 


See ae Not Jails page 19 
Homes Not Jails — 
A Novel by Michael Steinberg 


Published 2002 by Black Rain Press 
San Francisco, California 


To purchase Homes Not Jails, send $10.00 to 
Michael Steinberg, 31 Grand Street, Niantic, | 
CT 06357. Buy the book at the San 
Francisco Tenants Union, 558 Capp St.; 
Bound Together Books on Haight St.; 
Modern. Times Books on Valencia St.; and 
City Lights Books on Colombus Ave., San 
Francisco. Contact the author by e-mail at | 
blackrainpress @ hotmail.com. 
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All the Doors Were 
Closed on Maiden Lane 


Fiction by George Wynn 


‘When I was at home I was in a better 
a ”? — Shakespeare, As You Like It 


ome is where the heart is, 
_f Doyle heard someone say 

fm somewhere. 
L. ih. homeless himself, he’d always 
: felt the warmth of a caring environment 


Having been | 


could not be overstated. He loved to hear ee : | 


of folks finding a decent place to rest their # 


weary bones. 
Doyle, a former street paper journalist, 


had just gotten a job as a staff writer on a : ee of 


small town paper. On a late Monday 
evening, he celebrated his first paycheck — 
a night out on the town with Shirley, a wait- 


ress friend. The cool and crisp San (am 
Francisco air was invigorating, as Doyle ae 


and Shirley strolled around Union Square. 
Meandering into Maiden Lane, a romantic 
_ byway of poetic little shops, they observed 
an old homeless couple wrapped up in tat- 
tered blankets sleeping on the pavement. 
Robert Frost’s words, “Home is where 


when you need to go there, they have to - 


let you in,” resounded in Doyle’s ears. 
Yet all doors were closed for the wretched 
of Maiden Lane. 

Later, as Doyle escorted Shirley up to 
the 32nd floor of the St. Francis Hotel to 
take a look at the beautiful view of San 
Francisco — the Bay Bridge standing out 
as the central charm — he wondered if 
any of the wealthy clientele drinking at 
the bar had experienced lack of shelter in 
the midnight hour. 

pears that aged couple was in 
love,” 
bond that kept them warm at night.” 


Doyle stared.into his-glass and-nodded. -:: 
Doyle barely slept that night, reflecting — 


on his life into the wee hours. The concept 
of home for Doyle, the only child of a sin- 
gle parent, was an important albeit diffi- 
cult one. His mother had been overprotec- 
tive; he’d never felt at home in his family 
surroundings, so he spent his adult life 
looking for a home. 

When Woody Guthrie sang, «] ain’t got 


no home, I just go rambling around,” he — 


Poor Leonard’ 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit May 2002 


said Shirley. “Maybe that was the - 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


could relate to it firsthand. He remem- 
bered often living in small run-down 
rooms, staring at four walls, struggling to 
make sense out of John Donne’s lines, 
“No man is an island unto himself.” 

Shirley liked to say that home meant 
coziness, a nest and companionship. 
Doyle wholeheartedly agreed but he’d 
never truly experienced such environs. 
Without a comfortable habitat to call his 
own, he seemed forever lost, confused and 
sad. His days were spent traveling 
America’s main roads and backroads, East 
Coast to West Coast, North and South. 
The brief times when he’d encountered 
hospitality, a warm welcome and 
overnight shelter from strangers on the 
road, were Precis ous to him. . 


» Set ore bere 


But tonight Doyle. ondered: abouk hap 


old couple. Where are they going to be 


tomorrow? And perhaps he was fright- 


ened about what might happen in the 


future. He’d often been. fired. Life on the 


street had taught him that Lady Luck - 


plays unfair. Could he also, on some cool, 
windy, lonely evening, be homeless again 
in the land of plenty? 


§ Almanack — 


Poor Leonard’s Rules of Political Engagement [Part II: #51-100] 


51. Neither trust nor distrust too much. 


52. Never answer a question before it’s asked. 
53. Never bend your head. Always hold it oe Look the world straight in the face. 


Helen Keller 


54. Never come between anyone and the fire. Wabasha 

55..Never cut what you can untie. Joseph Joubert. - 

56. Never do anything that some one else can do for you. Calvin Coolidge 
57. Never go through what you can go around. 

58. Never hang all your clothes on one hook. Creole precept 


59. Never judge a spy by his cover. 


60. Never judge another till you’ve walked in their feet. 

61. Never let the other fellow set the agenda. James Baker 

62. Never lose your temper, except intentionally. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

63. Never needlessly disturb a thing at rest. John Randolph 

64. Never outshine the big boss. R. G. H. Siu 

65. Never pick a ee with ap yone who buys ink by the barrel. (referring to newspaper 


owners) 
66. Never predict unless you know. 


67. Never pull in your horse as he is leaping. English precept 
68. Never put off till tomorrow anything you can avoid doing altogether. 
69. Never ruin yourself less than twice a year, or the public will forget about you. 


George Bernard Shaw 


70. Never say what you’re not going to do. Christopher Dodd 
71. Never stand up for anyone you cannot stand up to, 
72. Never trust a tree that says we’re out of the woods. Robert F’. Morgan 


73. Never underestimate the power of cash. 


74. No call alligator long mouth till you pass him. Jamaican precept 


You are more alone than 
you’ve ever been. But 
| you’ve found a bit of pri- 
vate space for one night. 
You smile to yourself in 
| the realization that you’ve 
| taken the first step on the 
| Shamanic journey. 


Fiction by George Wynn 


fter several nights on the streets of 

A= urban metropolis and the subse- 

quent shelter stay, something deep 

inside of you has irrevocably changed. 

You’re filled with an overwhelming bitter- 

ness. You can’t explain it. You don’t even 

| try. ‘Cause everything inside of you has 
renounced love completely. 

In the snore-filled dormitory night, 
when you roll over and bulging-eyed 
| toughies with rough, callused hands 
stretched out on the. bunk above and 
below ogle your hiking boots, you realize 
we’re not all brothers under the skin. Not 
when your brothers have the strong lusty 
smell of men on the prowl, hunting inno- 
cent prey. Survival rule numero uno in 
winter — good shoes are top priority for 

homeless men walking. 

In the ensuing white sleepless night you 
imagine yourself the protagonist in a hor- 
ror film entitled, “Welcome to the Real 
World.” Upon waking, you want to scream 
at Brother Fate, “Are you shitting me? 
Why me? Give me one good reason!” And 


| the walls Seemingly whisper back, 


iit 2Ry2 
3 


OVGRT 


“Becatise i its: a  Cold-blooded society -*' 


Sharriines 


In your ‘angst-turmoil world you have ~ 


taken the first step into the quasi-halluci- 
natory world of the abandoned and des- 
perate. You don’t have to read The Castle 
to understand Kafka. 

Bright afternoon glare slashes across 
your face as you sit scrutinized by a 


| social worker who constantly shakes his 


head, puzzled why you, in the age of the 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
economic miracle, can’t lift yourself up 
by your bootstraps until you hurl your 
Salvation Army tennis shoes an inch past. 
his head, shouting, “My boots were 
ripped off last night!” He smirks, “Oh 
my, aren’t we violent.” 

Exasperated, you storm out of the 
office, torn between murder and suicide. 
You give self-respect a back seat; after 
three successful hours panhandling you are 
temporarily calmed until the next crisis. 

After dining in Oriental Heaven on 
fried pork steaming out of giant woks, 
you make battle plans for the night. You 
decide against the homeless barracks. 
“No way I’m returning to shelter mania” 
resonates like a mantra in your weary 
cerebrum. You decide to take the bull by 
the horns and strike out on your own. 

Hidden in the bushes of an inner-city, 
gentrified, condo complex, ydu*set up 
camp for the night enveloped in a poncho 
and an Army blanket, but not before dis- 
carding your tattered copy of Dante’s 
Inferno in the dumpster. Now a clean, 
used-copy:of:Castaneda’s: Tales of Power=} > 


“hugs your butt before you reach for it in 


your back pocket and point to the sky as 
if saying, “I can fly like an eagle too.” 

You are more alone than you’ve ever 
been. But you’ve found a bit of private 
space for one night — at least. And you 
smile to yourself in the realization that, 
just maybe, you’ve taken the first step 
towards the shamanic journey. 


75: Only talk when it improves the silence. Christopher Matthews 


_ 76. Pack your own parachute. T. L. Hakala 
77. Press. your luck:now and then: 


78. Reform, that you may preserve.:Thomas Babington Macaulay a ov ae saa 
79. Reject the reformer, so long as he comes only with axe and crowbar. Ralph Waldo 


Emerson 


80. Ride with no one who doesn’t want to ride with you. Gerald Wilson 
81. Sow justice, reap peace; sow responsibility, reap freedom; sow kindness, reap love. 


82. Speak softly and carry a big carrot. 


83. Stick with the optimists; it’s going to be tough enough even if they’re right. James 


Reston 


84. Teil not an improbable truth. Thomas Fuller 


85. Tempt nota desperate man. Shakespeare 


FR BhNhae ah ¥y es 4ar 


86. Them that’s going, git on the wagon. Them that ain’t, git out of the way. Martin 


Luther King Jr. (a favorite precept) 


87. Think about “big things” while you’re doing small things, so that all the small | 


things go in the right direction. Alvin Toffler 
88. Threaten broadly, strike narrowly. 


89. To avoid being anticipated, vary your tactics. 

90. To avoid criticism, do nothing, say nothing, be nothing. Elbert Hubbard — 

91. To best advance your principles, try living up to them. 

92. To get the job done, select a busy person — the other kind never has the time. 
93. Tolerate at times the incompetent but never the malicious. Cardinal Richelieu 


94. Trust in your star, but never blindly. 


95. Trust those who trust you; fear those who fear you. , e 


96. Try smarter not harder. 
97. When fortune knocks, be quick to open, the door. 


: 
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fle | 


98. When in charge, ponder; when in ‘trouble, a when in Sonn mumble, James 


H. Boren (“guidelines for bureaucrats’ ae 
99. Work more, worry less. 


100. Would you persuade, speak of interest, not of reason. Benjamin F ranklin 


3 2K 26 2 2 2 2k 2 2 2 2 2 2 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's ies a collection of over 20,000 
quotations chosen by amazcn.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, and The Random 
House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, with over 6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. 
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you to get skills. 


CH: To do what? 

PB: To grow and learn. I got hooked 
into two things that I learned from them: 
the ability to go to bed without telling a 
lie. It’s hard to do. Second, they taught me 
that to go through a day without learning 
something new is a waste. It was an orga- 
nizing strategy. 


CH: Jn what way is that an organizing 
strategy? 

PB: You can’t get fucked up all day and 
not tell lies, and learn. It was a strategy of 
getting up every morning and doing some- 
thing you would do for free because it’s 
what you chose to do. They gave me the 
opportunity to follow that choice, and get 
involved. Then they challenged me that, if 
I was going to get involved, I needed to 
live up to what I said I was going to do. 
“All right, Paul, you say you’re going to do 
this? Do it. Here’s a desk. Here’s an IBM 
Selectric typewriter.” 

I got this filing cabinet on my 23rd 


birthday, ‘September 14, 1983, when I was a 


put on payroll and got my first paycheck. 
I had been volunteering there nine 
months. I got $10,500 a year salary, an 
IBM Selectric typewriter, half a desk, and 
a filing cabinet. It will probably be my fil- 
ing cabinet until I retire or die. 

I became involved in a community, a 
neighborhood, and working on an issue. I 
could feel sorry for myself at 23 because 
Daddy moved when I wasn’t there. Or I 
could say, “These seniors, families, peo- 
ple out in the street, they need help. I’m 
going to help them.” To do that, I had to 
learn, and get better at certain skills. I had 
to write shit down when I said that I 
‘would do i it $0. ‘that J would | remember. to 
do it. To me, that was an awesome orga- 
nizing strategy. 

That is what the Coalition does. The 
Coalition is an open door. “You want to 
come in and work? Cool. We will give 
you the support system and training you 
need to do the work. If you got shit to 
train us on, we will learn from you.” 
Those who get paid are paid the same. 
Most are volunteers.” 


CH: So, you took the model of that 
organizing strategy, and you use it here at 
the Coalition? 

PB: Exactly. And I use it in the sei 
that I do ‘with individuals. People weren’t 
clients, but a valuable resource, and I 
needed to treat them that way. It enabled 
me to be a decent social worker. 

We were “support services” people 
without degrees, not “Social Workers.” I 
would see 40 or 50 people a day at ‘The 
House.’ That’s where I learned about con- 
necting the expetiéncés6f’ pSor péople 
and front-line staff to systemic change. I 
was the only social worker from 12:00 to 
4:00. In four hours, I saw 40 people with 
AFDC, SSI, GA, housing, with tenants 
being evicted. You got an overview of the 
system, what was happening to poor peo- 
ple, but you got it from the perspective of 
those who had fallen through and ended 
up homeless. You were looking up at the 
fucking system. 

My job was to give people two or three 
options. My job was to let them pick the 
option they wanted and support them in 
taking advantage. of that opportunity, If it 
was successful,,it, was; their decision, It 
was exercising a premise that, options are 
what. poor people lack more than any- 
thing. The most valuable thing you could 
do is to present them with options. If you 
know the system well, you might know of 
existing options they don’t know about. I 
tried to do that. 

At Hospitality House we used to really 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by John Keating from The View from Here, a book by the COH. 


strive to (make sure) everybody gets treat- 
ed with respect. We had so little to offer. 
One thing we could offer was to treat you 
decent. You could use the phone and toi- 
let. That’s what we do (at the Coalition). 

I feel, “What goes around comes 
around.” That’s something I push a lot. If 
somebody comes in, and the Coalition 
helps them with something, or they need 
to borrow money or whatever, it’s like, 
“The next time somebody hits you up for 


five bucks: sive it to them.” It’s like’ the 
> dollar’ ‘théedry*with capitalists! "The more 


different hands it gets into, the more valu- 
able the dollar is.” To have government 
treat you like shit felt like, “There’s some- 
thing wrong here.” 


CH: How did you go about forming the 
COH? 

PB: We wanted an organizing body, 
systemic in its approach. I went back to 
Hospitality House in 1987. I worked with 
this awesome guy Joe Wilson running the 
shelter drop-in center. At that same time, 
Sandy Weiner, Randy Shaw, Joe Wilson, 
myself, Gregg Francis, and Sherry, a 
bunch of burned-out social workers, start- 
ed creating the Coalition sitting in the old 
Harrington’s Bar on Jones. We did the 
Coalition’s very first structure document 
in a bar on a napkin. 


CH: Did you save the napkin? 

PB: No. That’s the old typical 
Coalition structure. The structure we have 
came from experience and practice, and is 
more meaningful. (We looked) at the fed- 
eral money coming into the City, then the 
City allocating it out to nonprofits. We 
wanted a non-government-funded orga- 
nizing body, systemic in its approach. It 
didn’t do direct services, receive govern- 
ment money, or compromise in its ideas 
and its values. There was an equal share 
of providers and homeless people. 

(We saw) how welfare workers and 
clients hate each other. Our intent was to 
create a body that would ensure (some 
cohesiveness between) the people work- 
ing in homelessness and the people living 
in homelessness. 


“CH: Forgive the psychologizing, but 
when somebody finds all the right people 
at the right time, my thought is, “You 
must have had one helluva mother.” 
When people carry that template, it comes 
from a very strong parent. 

PB: My mother worked in the ‘60s 


+ 
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CETA programs, the War On Poverty. 
She ran a nonprofit (with) a food co-op, a 
credit union, and an alternative high 
school for kids kicked out of the regular 
school system, and friends outside who 
would take families to incarcerated par- 
ents. I made the connection afterward. 
Once I started at Hospitality House, I was 
like, “I know where I got this from.” 

She was a dynamo. As a little kid, I 


watched her preparing for radio inter-— 
VAEWS): OF saw her speaking in, Long 


Island. My best friends lived in the pro- 
jects in the town where I grew up. It 
didn’t connect with me at that time, “This 
is what I want to be — like Mom.” Once I 
started doing that work, it was second 
nature to me. 

It was an interesting house to grow up 
in. We used to go out at 4:00 a.m. to 
Hunter’s Point in New York and get food, 
vegetables, and produce for the co-op. 
(There were) always people there, lively 
radical debates. As a kid I grew up doing 
candlelight marches against Vietnam and 
the bombing in Cambodia. When I got 
here and started doing this, it was like, 
“Oh, I know how this works.” 

I was naive thinking I was going to 
work for nonprofits, not capitalists. I 
quickly learned that all nonprofits are not 
good. It doesn’t mean all nonprofits are 
bad. You take them for what they are. Part 
of our mission at the Coalition has 
become: “We are hypocrites if we just 
hold government accountable and not our- 
selves and other nonprofits as well.” That 
has created problems for us, especially 
with foundations. 


CH: How did you get the group of peo- 
ple together that formed the Coalition? 

PB: This group of people existed. The 
Coalition would have formed whether I 
was there or not. I put in a lot of years, 
hours, days, and time. I guess you can’t 
work six, seven days a week at an organi- 
zation for 15 years and not have some 
influence on its structure and operation. 


CH: Did you start it? 

PB: It wasn’t I. It was a group. My 
friend, Greg Francis, was the first direc- 
tor, but even then it wasn’t he. St. 
Anthony’s has been on the Coalition’s 
board of directors from the first day. 
Laura Ware played a big role. The 
Coalition’s first accomplishment was a 
1987 study that Joe Wilson and Laura 
Ware did called, “Transitional Housing; 
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| ONE iy 1 SAW PERE KING FEWONELESS 


.- BOT THEN I AWOKE AND FOUND 
| 70 BE A DREAM, 300 KNOW A 
DREAM LIKE THE KIND THE REVEREND 
MARIN LUTHER KING.R, HAD 


Art by Joseph DeNeri, from The View from Here. 


The Next Step.” 

Laura Ware was working at Conard 
House as a vocational counselor. She still 
works at the Community Housing 
Partnership. She is in charge of SHEC, the 
Supportive Housing Employment 
Collaborative. It trains homeless people to 
run supportive housing programs where 
they live, to learn writing skills, creative 
writing and journalism. 


CH: What is the Supportive Housing 


: Employment ¢ Collaborative? 


_PB: Supportive Housing is a model of 
homeless programs that has on-site sup- 
portive services. Community Housing 
Partnership and a couple of others (have) 
optional support services. Other programs 
have mandatory support services that are 
housing opportunities for disabled or 
nondisabled homeless people. 

This Supportive Housing Employment 
Collaborative is an effort of all the sup- 
portive housing entities: Episcopal 
Sanctuary, Tenderloin Neighborhood 
Development Corporation, Chinese 
Community Housing, Connard House, 
Community Housing Partnership. They 
formed a collaborative training program 
for people who live in their buildings to 
get job skills and get hired in supportive 
housing programs or in the for-profit sec- 
tor. It is a good, very cool program. The 
City is threatening to wipe out their fund- 
ing with the recent budget cuts, consider- 
ing training people as “Ancillary 
Services.” They are under serious pressure 
as to whether they are going to have fund- 
ing to stay alive next year. 


CH: Let’s go back to ‘The Group’... 
PB: ...that created the Coalition [finish- 
ing my sentence]. 


CH: You’re saying it has always been 
a Coalition, a collective effort. 

PB: It always has. That’s why we all 
get paid the same. You can’t take one per- 
son’s work and value it above anyone 
else’s. Although directors sometimes 
become the identified one, especially 
(one) who has been around as long as I 
have, it would be not only untrue, it 
would be incredibly disrespectful to the 
other people who created the entity now 
the Coalition for me to say, “I did this.” 


CH: What is the truth? 
PB: When the federal government start- 
ed funding homeless programs in the City 


See Coalition on Homelessness page 15 
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and County of San Francisco under (then- 
Mayor Dianne) Feinstein, all the providers 
and the people the City was funding were 
then called the Service Providers’ 
Coalition. The Homeless Task Force was 
organized with Hospitality House, 
Network Ministries, and some others. 
There was a division between the two 
groups. Sandy Weiner, myself, a couple of 
other people were accepted in, and could 
be part of both groups. There was this 
growing division between the Homeless 
Task Force, and the homeless people, and 
the Service Providers Coalition and the 
providers staffed by the City. 

The idea was, “Let’s form a coalition 
(with) equal representation and input from 
both of those groups: — the Homeless 
Coalition.” Even though we could have, 
we chose not to do government funding or 
become a provider (because that) would 
have put (the Coalition) in the driver’s 
seat over homeless people. Becoming a 
service provider would have made us a 
threat to the providers. 

It was like, let’s be the Identified 
Assholes who talk about systemic change, 
the ones who say, ‘Rehabilitating the home- 
less to fit back into society has flaws in it.’ 
Society’s dysfunctional, not just homeless 
people. To identify those people as not fit- 
ting into society is dehumanizing and 
mean-spirited. To care for and address the 
needs of people who are poor, whether with 
treatment, education, or housing; is cool. 


CH: What year was this? 7 
PB: We’re 15 years old this year. We 
opened our doors in November of 1987. 


CH: The COH started with Feinstein’s 
Blue Ribbon Committee, but the money 


_ didn’t come from the Senna ‘it came 


from private funders. Is that agi: 
PB: Right. The start-up money for this 


_ organization came from foundations. 


CH: Does it still? 
PB: About 60 percent of our money 
comes from foundations. 


CH: What about the other 40 percent? 
PB: Private individuals. 


THE PRESS ATTACKS THE COALITION 


CH: Lately, it-seems there have been 
many serious press attacks on the 
Coalition’s programs for social justice 
and civil rights. 

PB: Recently the Chronicle and the 
Examiner, and Channel 4 (KRON TV) mis- 
identified us as defending the rights of peo- 
ple to die in the streets. There has been this 
misperception that the Coalition fights to 
maintain the status quo. Look at our work 
over the last 15 years, all the campaigns 
that we’ve initiated to fight for systemic 
change, and (you) really wonder where they 
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time passing 
but not past 
you ol’ fart 
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get this. We’re hearing that some founda- 


tions aren’t comfortable funding us any- 
more, because (of) the propaganda... 


CH: Thank you, Rob Morse [the San 
Francisco Chronicle columnist who has 
repeatedly vilified homeless people and 
advocates, including the COH]. — 

PB: And’Willie Brown, George Smith 
[Brown’s “homeless czar”], the 
Chronicle, Examiner, and Robbi Peele, 
the producer at Channel 4. The Chronicle 
has been actively attacking the Coalition. 
Willie Brown got the Fangs to kill the 
Examiner, and negotiate the deal that got 
(Phil) Bronstein the Chronicle, and out 
from under the Examiner. There is no way 
the Chronicle is going to dis Willie 
Brown about the current San Francisco 
homelessness status. 

The perception seems to be, “You get 
rid of the Coalition, and you can do what 

29Ou'wahEts homieiess pedpie. to thle tat 
undéfestimates Food Not Bombs, Homes 
Not Jails, POWER, and all of the other 
groups that may not be out at the front 
line. I think they way underestimate that 
it’s the name of the Coalition preventing 
the Newsom agenda. (Actually), it’s the 
people the Coalition works with.” 


CH: Then the Coalition has became 
the scapegoat? 


PB: We’ve become the identified 


cause of homelessness in San Francisco 
and the fact that it hasn’t gotten better. It 
has hurt our fundraising dramatically. 
Recently, the staff of two foundations rec- 
ommended both our last grants for fund- 
ing, (but) the trustees, the actual money 
bags, have repeated lines they read in Rob 
Morse’s column or in the Chronicle edito- 
rial, or on Channel 4, and said, “We’re not 
comfortable funding these guys anymore, 
because they are too out there on the civil 
rights front.” 

On one hand, you get this real pride, 
from “Wow, I guess we’re not that funky 
little group on Hyde Street anymore; if the 
trustees of these foundations are freaking 
out about our work, we must be having an 
impact.” On the other hand, landlords 
don’t take your good work for your rent. 
It has created some problems. We have, 
though, gotten more individual support 
than we’ ve ever gotten in the past. 


CH: Monetary support? 

PB: Yeah. And we’ve gotten more 
homeless people (at) our meetings and 
involved in our work than ever, and most 
of us come from that situation ourselves. 
That’s saying a lot. Our meetings are big- 
ger, and our work more active than ever. 
Our ability to raise money from the foun- 
dation community is less than ever. That 
creates some problems. 


CH: Perhaps as an Identified Asshole, 
you are threatening because people ‘are 


_ starting to recognize the work is solid. 


PB: Any halfway decent civil rights 
organization has experienced that in their 
development. It isn’t going to kill us, or 
shut us down. When you come from being 
homeless, you have nothing to lose. You 
are never going to end up worse off than 

_when you started, being ass-out. Having 


_~ nothing to lose i isa great position of power. 


The homeless people are like, “Man, 
you better keep doing what you’re doing, 
because they’re are going to kick our ass, 
take our GA money, fingerprint us, put us 
in this central data base, and arrest us.” 

Terence Hallinan, the great Democrat, 
is pushing for six months incarceration for 
repeat offenders (among) homeless people 
busted for sleeping in the street. People 
have to wake up to the fact that Hope VI 
(HUD’s program to demolish public 
housing) and the total destruction of hous- 
ing for poor people was (by) a Democrat. 

orbs reabity fox homeless people, ies svike 

- Democrats :(dislike) you,as.much. as -the 
Republicans (dislike) you. They’re just 
less honest about it.” 


CH: That’s shocking about Hallinan. 
PB: The DA’s office in San Francisco is 
currently compiling data and pushing for 
and requesting in-court prosecution for six- 
months jail terms for people who are quote- 
unquote “repeat offenders” of the 647] cita- 
tions, sleeping or camping in public. 
We have to do a training for the Public 
Defender’s Office. They represent these 
‘people in court, and they don’t know the 
homeless system. The DA goes in and 
says, “These people have places to.go,” 
— untrue — “and these people can get 
into treatment because we have treatment 
on demand,” — untrue — and is pushing 
for six months in jail for people arrested 
for being in the street. These issues are a 
project of the COH’s Civil Rights Work 
Group, organized by Mara Raider and 
researched by COH lawyer John Viola. 


CH: Doesn’t Terence palinae know 
this stuff? 

PB: He did when he was on the Board 
of Supervisors. When it was Frank 
Jordan’s police issuing the tickets, 
Terence Hallinan dropped 39,000 bench 
warrants. He has not once mentioned that 
he would do it for tickets of Willie 
Brown’s Police Department’s issuance. 


CH: Are Willie Brown’s thumbscrews 
everywhere? 

PB: You’re not the head of the 
Assembly for the State of California with- 
out knowing what you are doing. His abil- 
ity to influence how his enemies’ are ‘per- 
ceived — which, obviously, he identifies 
as us — is pretty phenomenal. It’s a.dif- 
ferent type of political arena than the 
Jordan-Agnos-Feinstein administrations. 
If you disagree with Willie Brown, which 
we have done numerous times, you will 
pay a price. So, we have to work a little 
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harder to raise money and accept that cer- 
tain organizations close with the 
Coalition, and still behind the scenes, 
(won’t) be close with us publicly until this 
guy’s out of office. 

_ You (can’t) get reactionary or right- 
eous. You just have to stay consistent. 
‘Considering how many people make up 
this organization and how diverse it is, I 
don’t believe George Smith or Willie 
Brown can destroy 15 years of work. Life 
goes on. We are not going to accept — 
because the foundations are allowing the 
Chronicle to dictate the Coalition’s agen- 
da — that we are going to change our 
agenda. We are, first and foremost, a 
social justice body. Our work groups — 
Family Rights and Dignity, Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health, Housing Not 
Borders, The Street Sheet, the Civil 
Rights Project, and Shelter Outreach 
apenas. sy have 2 a poet ausiicy, agen 


ae 


cal campaign. ‘It’s a belief pysiem: 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


CH: How do you define social justice? 
And how do social justice and civil rights 
fit together? 

PB: Social justice is social equality. 
That means a redistribution in wealth, and 
a redefinition of power. Why is it that 
wealthy individuals and corporations can 
send e-mails to the Mayor’s Office and 
get a meeting and lunch the next day or 
the next week, and poor people can’t get 
access period? It’s “justice.” It’s a matter 
of determining what is: important. 

Why can (S.F., Supervisor) Gavin 
Newsom have an epiphany one morning 
and get 18 weeks of nonstop coverage on 
the front page of the Chronicle, yet 200 
homeless people and advocates have a 
response to Gavin Newsom and can’t get 
on the media? That’s a social justice 
issue. That? sabout power. 


wrtnart 


CH: Isn’t it about equitable treatment? 

PB: It’s about who would accept being 
told, “Well, because of your economic sta- 
tus you go to bed at 8:00 p.m.” A shelter 
system doesn’t allow an individual to make 
determinations. A family in this San 
Francisco system right now cannot deter- 
mine what program they are going to go. 
Social workers decide on the parents’ 
behalf that (such and such) program best 
meets their family’s needs. The fact that 
we assume somebody is ignorant, unin- 
formed, and unable to determine for them- 
selves what is in their best interests, (based 
that 'is a social 


" It is a social justice issue that it took so 
‘long for shelter clients to have due 
process rights before they are denied or 
kicked out of services. We are still fight- 
ing for (due process for) transitional hous- 
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ing, substance abuse and mental health 
clients. 

The fact that we have more police: -and 
(fewer) housing units than ever; we have 
more jail cells, and less access to educa- 
tion than ever — these are civil rights 
issues. That Dianne Feinstein, the great 
Democrat of San Francisco, supported 
separate schools for homeless kids in this 
last legislative session, yet we see her 
honored by organizations that (supposed- 
ly) fight for the rights of poor and disen- 
franchised people, is a social justice issue 
around power. 


CH: What other aspects of social jus- 
tice and civil rights do you work for? 

In professing to have a social-justice 
belief system, your work had better be 
equitable, diverse, bilingual. (Your work) 
had better see as equally important the 
issues of legal immigrants versus illegal 
immigrants, families versus youth, mental 
health versus substance abuse, or educa- 
tion versus living wage. In carrying out a 
social justice seit a had eer ses 
oft civil rights issues. JU... 0 

As a social justice organization, you 

can’t be the lead and take on every single 
battle or you get too spread out. So, you had 
better be willing to say, “We align our- 
selves and work with these social justice 
groups (also) working on those issues. 
That’s the social justice connection between 
La Raza Central Egale, or La Casa De Las 
Madres, or the Coalition on Homelessness, 
or POWER; or Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, or Saint Anthony’s. 
- Some of the work we do (through the 
Civil Rights Work Group) is when a 
homeless‘ person says, “Man, these cops 
aré fucking with us. [ine soine te voitocthet 
GoalitioaltcPhat's) awesome! tit?shariad gev 
of pride..That means we have credibility. 
It’s the civil rights component of our work 
that is embraced in a social justice agenda. 


INVENTING A NEW KIND OF COALITION ~ 


CH: Can we drop back to 1987 in the 
chronology and discuss how your formed 
the coalition structure? 

PB: We started (in) the typical coali-. 
tion format. We found we quickly lost the 
connection (with homeless people). There 
would be a couple of homeless people at 
the meeting, or a homeless person or two 
on the board. All of us on staff were from 
the street, but it still felt very, tokenizing. | 

“We. also. ‘found that the people. putting in 
the most energy and time were the people 
who came to what was then called the com- 
mittee meetings, usually at night or during 
the week. They would meet two or three 
times between board meetings. However, 
then you had to go back to the general 
membership or to the board to actually get 
authorization (on) a position you were 
going to take or to do something. 

We said, “You know what? The ones 
doing the most work ought to have the 
most say.” So, in “89 or 90, shortly after 
we had gotten going, we started (develop- 
ing) a structure that allowed that to hap- 
pen. We started what we now call work 
groups. We said, okay, let’s have these 
work groups, and let’s pass a policy for 
the Coalition that says, “People who put 
in the most time have the most say.” And, 
let’s allow the work groups to make deci- 
sions on behalf of the organization. 

Let’s ensure ‘the representation of 


homeless people in those work ‘group. 


meetings, not by having a couple of 
homeless people come to the meeting, but 
by doing outreach to (them) about the 
meeting agenda. That way we could 
ensure whether homeless people could 
make it to the meeting. You can’t do e- 
mail alerts to homeless people sleeping on 
the street. You can’t send agendas to 
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homeless people with no address. You 
can"t ¢all' them and remind them about the 
meeting when they have no’ telephone. 


CH: How do you do that? 
PB: You do outreach like it’s nobody’s 
business. 


CH: How do you do outreach? 

PB: MASS-LINING — “From the 
Work Group to the Street; from the Street 
to the Work Group.” You go out in the 
street, into shelters, treatment programs, the 
welfare office, jails, and you talk to people. 
You go to where homeless people are, and 
you talk about who you are, the organiza- 
tion you represent, and what your agenda is. 

YOd! ver tieir HEABACK “6H MUP Abentike ON 
bring” GO me WoRk 'Srdtip Wwe etihig. | roy moat 

You incorporate the common threads 
of the input you are getting into that agen- 
da, and into the work of the work group. 
That way, whether homeless people are 
able to come to the meeting or not (they 
are represented). They’re always invited, 
always welcome, and they DO come. 
Homeless people started seeing their shit 
reflected in our work, in our Street Sheet, 
or in our TV blitz, whatever we’re doing. 
They come to the meetings. 

Between each meeting, you talk to as 
many homeless people’as you can.’You 


fitid “ttie ‘eéiimon. ‘threads in what they’ Te 


saying? Then’ ‘you’have ‘an agenda that 
actually reflects the input of the homeless 
people you talk to. You incorporate that 
into your work. You end up with an agen- 
da that attracts more and more homeless 
people into being a part of carrying out 
that agenda because they’ve heard their 
friends or the person sitting next to them 
talking about it, or because of something 
they experienced themselves. 


CH: Because it reflects their life expe- 
rience? 

PB: When you look at TV interviews 
with homeless people, they talk to that) 
homeless person (exclusively) about that 
person’s life experience, very rarely (asking 
them) what they think of policies, what they 
think of the laws, what they’ve seen and 
experienced with the people around them. 
And about other peoples’ experiences, 
about systemic causes and systemic solu- 
tions, and legislative agendas. 


CH: They usually aren’t treated as if 
they’re experts on these issues? 

PB: You see advocates, academicians 
and lawyers talked to about legislative 
agendas. Very rarely do you see the actual 
homeless person being interviewed about 
a legislative agenda. We’re saying that 
homeless people have more value and 
input to give than just to tell you their per- 


sonal story. 


‘CH: Then you take that eg and you 
connect it with issues. 

PB: Yes. We call it building an advo: 
cacy agenda based on the input of the 
homeless people we talk to, with the 
Coalition as the one that carries out that 
agenda. It has been pretty effective. When 
we developed a position around the men- 
tal health system, we actually documented 
input by interviewing 400 self-identified 
mentally ill homeless people in order to 
say, “These are the parts of the mental 
health system...” 


CH: You can document with individual 
COP ELFEN Sais tisg_.vsb isti dosid iis 1s9w 
PB; And, individual, opinion. We_ask. 
about what components of this works for 
you? We did it with shelters. We are 
doing it right now with substance abuse 
(through the Substance Ab(Use) Mental 
Health Work Group led by Jenny 
Friedenbach). i 


CH: You ask for their expert opinion 
or their personal experience? 

PB: It’s based on experience. It’s not 
to say that each person’s experience is 


- worthless. The staff person’s experience 


is worthless. It’s the accumulation. of a lot 
of, peoples’; experiences, that creates the 
agenda..What.often happens with advoca- 
cy groups that we have to watch out for is 
when 5, or 6, or 12 staff people start see- 
ing their opinions and experiences as the 
organization’s advocacy agenda. That’s 
dangerous. If staff, can’t put (their) shit to 
the side and say, “My job is to represent 
the majority of the people we are talking 
to who are living this experience,” we’re 
not going to resonant with the people we 
are concerned about. The only people the 
Coalition can truly be held accountable by 
is homeless people. 


SKILL-SHARING AND CROSS-TRAINING 


CH: As director of the Coalition, do 
you promote the model of people doing 
the things they’re best at? 

PB: Yes. That’s why we all get paid the 
same. We all have different skill sets. This 
training thing that we’re doing now is cool. 
Everybody is training people on something 
they’re good at, and getting trained at some- 
thing they suck at. It’s kind of neat. 
Nobody’s the expert, and nobody’s an idiot. 
Keeps things in perspective. 

CH: I’m getting a sense of your orga- 
nization. 

PB: We’re 15 years old, but we’re not 
going to put our agenda in your face. We 
let people make local calls for free. We let 
people use our bathroom. We give out 
free Street Sheets (to vendors). If there is 
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any kind of direct service, that’s it: toilet 
local phone call, and Street Sheet. 

From that simple premise develops a 
relationship and shows people an opportu- 
nity. If they want to get involved, they can 
do that. A shitload of people have come 


a through here, gotten involved, it didn’t 


work out for whatever reason, and we have 
never permanently 86’d anybody. They 
come back a year, six months, five years 
later and say, “I’m ready. I want to try it 
again. Is that cool?” “Yeah. It’s cool.” No 
intake, no lecture. Anybody who really 
wants to try again to make things right can. 


CH: You mean homeless people? | 
PB: Or non-homeless people. 
Anybody. 


CH: Explain 86-ing somebody. 
PB: 86 is a term that is used way too 


- often in the shelter, services, bars. 86 


means: “Get out, and don’t come back 
ever!” We just don’t do permanent 86s on 
anybody, or have an 86 list. Not very 
many people haven’t fucked up. It’s hard 
to get judgmental and pious about other 
people’s fuck-ups even when those fuck- 
ups might have been directed at us. 

The only thing we don’t tolerate is vio- 
lence in any form — and hard drugs. Hard 
drugs exist predominantly in poor com- 
munities to kill poor people and have poor 
people kill each other. It is hypocritical 
for an organization like the Coalition to 
say we are doing empowerment work and 
building community, and allow hard 
drugs to be a part of our agenda, our cul- 
ture or our community, (or) allow vio- 
lence to be a way of resolving disputes. 
(Like the quote) from the Malcolm X 
speeches: “There is nOnUTE: worse than a 
fucking hypocrite.” 


CH: Cocaine, crack, heroin. 


PB: Speed — any of that shit. It’s not 


the addicts I have a problem with. It’s the 
fuckin’ dealers. I don’t see how anybody 


WAS. datins 48 Bivea' fuck “about their fa 


low human beings gives people hard drugs 


to sustain them. As hard as Willie Brown 


and them are working to tear down the 
credibility of the Coalition, we would have 


been long gone if hard drugs and violence 


was a part of the Coalition’s culture. 
CH: Have they tried to smear the. 
Coalition’s name? ier 
PB: They’ ve smeared the Coalition! 


CH: Do they talk about hard drugs? 

PB: No. They can’t. Looking at what 
they did. with Food Not Bombs, I’m not 
naive. enough to think that different may- 
oral administrations haven’t had people 
check us out. If they ever listened to our 
phone calls or meetings, or had somebody 


hang around the office, and they were. 


looking for that, they got bored pretty 
quickly. You don’t have to be paranoid 
about who’s listening to your phone-calls 
because you don’t let it be a part of who 
are, and you’re not making dope deals. 


CH: Nothing to investigate. 

. PB: If you want to come and check it 
out, the. Street Sheet lists all our meetings. If 
the cops or mayor’s office wanted to: 
“You’re allowed to come to our meetings. 
You don’t have to sneak in.” We’ve had 
reporters do that, and not identify them- 
selves as reporters. They’re open meetings. 


CH: What are some of your successes 


in community organizing? 

PB: Homeless and poor people get 
excluded for so many things. Go into any 
shelter, or welfare office, the first thing 
you see is the list of rules of what you 
can’t do or you will get kicked out. Our 
very first accomplishment, our first 
‘Damn, we did something!’ was the’ shel- 
ter grievance procedure program. It creat- 
ed due process rights for people kicked 
out of the shelter system. It exists today, 
became institutionalized. Arnette Watson, 


bless her, has staffed it since the day it 
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started 11 years ago. 

The Coalition, the Committee for Civil 
Rights, and the Homeless Advocacy 
Project through the ABA (American Bar 
Association) worked together on a griev- 
ance procedure for people in San 
Francisco’s emergency shelter system. 
Before somebody is denied access to or 
kicked out of a shelter bed, the system 
contract requires that due process is 
applied. Every City-funded shelter has to 
be a part of it. St. Anthony chooses to be. 
It is one of the ones I’m proudest of. 

We lost some initial support of the non- 
profit shelter provider community because 
it was directed at them. While all these 
shelter providers felt it was the right thing, 
they didn’t think it should apply to them. I 
thought, “Oh, that’s so hypocritical!” Now 
when I look back, it’s like, that’s human 
nature: “I wouldn’t treat people that way, 
but other people might. Therefore, as a con- 
cept it’s good, but it shouldn’t apply to me 
because I’m not evil.” 

It was a real challenge at the time, espe- 
cially for us. It wouldn’t have been my 
choice to have the shelter system be the first 
institution we go up against. But, you 
couldn’t honestly respond to what homeless 
people were saying and not have that be the 
first thing that we took on. 


CH: Where did it come out of...? 

PB: Shelter outreach. People were 
coming up at our shelter outreaches and 
saying, “My friend got kicked out,” or “I 
got kicked out.” We started documenting 
it. | was actually doing the appeals stuff as 
a process before it was institutionalized. I 
would call the shelter operator and say, 
“This person came to us today and said 
they got kicked out last night for blah, 


of it. Once the word got out that if the 
shelter kicks you out, the Coalition’ will 
help you try and get your shelter bed 
back, we started getting swamped. We 
said, “Wow! We have a systemic problem 
here!” So, we created a systemic response. 
There’s one of our fliers (pointing at the 
wall). “Fight for Due Process! Stand up 
for Fair Shelter!” 


CH: Did you used a legal organization 
and the law to do this? 

PB: Well, we used the threat of law. 
All other welfare programs administered 
through the Department of Social Services 
have due process appeals systems 
attached: General Assistance, AFDC. We 
felt if we went to court and said, “This is 
the only welfare program that doesn’t 
have an appeals process...” Whether the 
nonprofits choose to accept that or not, 
they are a public entity serving the public. 
Most programs that serve the public — 
even getting a parking ticket — (have) a 
process to appeal it. 

We were saying to the Department of 
Social Services, “We would rather not go to 
court and find out through the court system 
whether there is something here, but we 
think there is.” A couple people within the 
department said, “You know what? That 
makes sense.” AFDC (now TANF), GA, 
SSI have an appeals process. Food stamps 
has — although it is the most bullshit 
appeals process in the world. The shelter 
program had no appeals process. If the shel- 
ter kicked you out, that’s it! You’re out! 

We had lawyers there who kind of put 
the message in their heads. Susan 
Missner, who still works in the Mayor’s 
Office of Disability, was at the Homeless 
Advocacy Project for the Bar Association 
as a student intern. She did a lot of legal 
research about appeals processes as they 
exist throughout the country in various 
welfare programs. 


CH: This is one the Coalition’s civil 
rights focusess It’s also written into the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

PB: Exactly. Due process appeals are 
important. They are our checks and bal- 
ances. 


CH: How long did it take you to 
accomplish? 

PB: Two years, which was quick. 
Other things we’ve worked on have taken 
a lot longer. 


CH: What else has been an important 
focus for the Coalition? 

PB: The Street Sheet was an early 
endeavor around that time. That’s some- 
thing I’m really proud of. 


CH: The Street Sheet has been going 
about 11 years? 

PB: 12 years. The Street Sheet started 
before the shelter grievance. The Street 
Sheet is an internal mechanism, an inter- 
nal tool. The shelter grievance was a sys- 
temic change (based in civil rights.) 


CH: In 15 years, there have been many 
other successes, I’m sure. 

PB: I’m proud and happy to talk about 
our accomplishments. I don’t know I 
would couch them as victories. I’ll catch 
shit from my co-workers. But, it’s impor- 
tant to me. I want to make sure this (gets 
said). In the big picture, we’re getting our 
asses kicked, and we’re losing. (Numbers 
of) homeless people and homelessness 
continues to grow. Poor people are being 
treated worse now than when we started 
15 years ago. I can’t lose sight of or deny 
that. When we started, most of our public 
parks were still open at night. 

Whatever victories we’ve gained on 
the civil rights front hasn’t precluded 
Matrix, the closing of our public parks, 
incarceration of homeless people, the wel- 
fare reform initiatives, NAFTA, and the 
Hope VI program. It’s our 15 Year 
Anniversary. While part of me wants to 
wear all black that day, part also’ wants to 
be proud that we’ve survived 15 years and 
haven’t sold out or been killed. 

The COH staff are like, “Paul, we can’t 
dis ourselves while we are talking about 
our accomplishments.” I was like, “No, 
we can’t, but at the same time, we can’t 
say that there’s victory.” 


CH: Can you take on responsibility for 
problems created in the culture at large? 

PB: I don’t. In 1984, back when Willie 
Brown was the head of the Assembly — 
before welfare reform, when they kept cut- 
ting AFDC every year — I was starting 
out. The State of California claimed it was 
going to cut AFDC benefits by 17 percent. 
The California Homeless and Housing 
Coalition, which had already started to be 
co-opted and taken over (by the biggest 
housing developers), was supposed to be 
the lead organizers against the AFDC cuts. 
They sent out a fucking memo I will never 
forget. “We won! AFDC only cut by 12 
percent.” These were the advocates for 
poor people. And I was like, “How do you 
call that a victory? If you were on AFDC, 
you don’t want to hear somebody talking 
about ‘victory’ because your benefits were 
cut 12 percent.” 

I am proud of what we’ve been able to 
achieve. I don’t ever want to couch it in 
the context of a victory because I’m so 
uptight that people will say, “Why is Paul 
talking about a victory! When more of us 
are being arrested, incarcerated, denied 
treatment, kicked out of our houses 
because of Hope VI, here is this asshole 
talking about all these victories.” 

We bust our ass, and we’ve achieved 
some things I’m proud of. I want to be 
very careful how we define that so that 
people see that maybe we can build off 
those accomplishments to where we actu- 
ally get a victory. In 1996, getting 39,000 
citations taken off the backs of homeless 
people was a big deal to us. That was a 
really good day. We went to Harrington’s, 


and got drunk. We did! It was like, 
“Damn! After fighting Matrix for four 
years, and seeing all of these bench war- 
rants piled up on people’s backs, to get 
them cut out!” 


CH: You’re saying you don’t want to 
settle for any less than complete justice. 

PB: I’m (also) saying: The only people I 
care about who read Street Spirit and might 
see this article is homeless people. I’m not 
saying I don’t care about Marlene, a close 
family friend who loves and talks all the 
time about Street Spirit, and sends it to her 
friends. It will be a big deal when she sees 
Terry Messman write up the Coalition. | 
care personally what Marlene thinks. 

But I get nervous about a homeless 
person reading it, and making sure that I 
define our accomplishments (so that) they 
say, “Yeah, that’s cool. They are not 


claiming to have solved the problem, or - 


that they’re the answer.” 

The work of Street Spirit, and Poor 
Magazine, of the Homeless Prenatal 
Program, BOSS, and other groups is just 
as important and valuable as our work. 
We are an organization that works our ass 
off for very little money. We accom- 
plished some things. Three million Street 
Sheets (published and sold) is pretty cool. 
[ just want to make sure that we don’t get 
carried away defining it.as, “Oh, yeah! 
And ain’t, we fucking IT!”.’Cause we ain’t 
IT. We are a part of a big IT. 


CH: Your words will say that. 

PB: (Adamantly) That’s an important 
part of the message. I believe each of us is 
like one little pebble on the beach. When 
there is a bunch of us, we actually have an 
impact. The multi-headed monster is 
harder to slay. The more different envi- 
ronments people have to hook into to cre- 
ate change, the more powerful we are, and 
the closer we are to actually changing shit. 

When you can go to POWER, the 
Friends Service Committee, Poor 


Magazine. Homeless.Prenatal, or, CURE,, 


then you are able to plug into different 
environments and ways of fighting for 
change. People are going to find some- 
thing to plug into that fits them. That’s 
what I love about the Bay Area. 

The best example was when Terry, 
with the help of Sally Hindman from that 
East Bay organization, worked together to 
start Street Spirit. We met, and they were 
like, “We want to start an East Bay paper 
modeled on Street Sheet.” We helped 
them get the paper up and going. Our role 
was minimal. (Some) people (were) like, 
“Didn’t you see that as a threat? And how 
did you guys define turf?” Could people 
take Street Sheets to the East Bay, or take 
Street Spirit to San Francisco? 

Who cares? You get twice as much 
stuff out there. It means homeless people 
in the East Bay struggling and organizing 
get to see their shit in their paper, and 
people in San Francisco get to see their 
shit in the Street Sheet. 1 would rather see 
an East Bay paper, and a San Francisco 
paper, hopefully one day a San Mateo 
paper, then a San Jose paper. That means 
more writing opportunities for people. 

Raising Our Voices (journalism and 
writing classes at Media Alliance) came 
out later. Now the ROV people can sub- 
mit to Street Spirit, Street Sheet, and Poor 
Magazine. It means more venues, more 
ways of getting the message out, more 
information, education, art work, and 
poetry. If we had been paranoid, capital- 
ist, and said, “Oh, Terry and them want to 
start an East Bay paper! We better start 
getting our papers to the East Bay. We 
should print 100,000.” Fuck that shit! 


CH: So now, what are the most crucial 
struggles facing us in 2002? 

PB: The most recent battle facing the 
Coalition and other activist organizations 
with which it aligns itself, is blockage of 
the Gavin Newsom-Brown-Getty 
machine’s attempt to import to San 


Francisco Rudy Giuliani’s New York City 
shelter system with its centralized intake 
centers, fingerprinting, banishment to out- 
lying areas, and job exploitation of the 
homeless through a New York organiza- 
tion called The Doe Fund. 
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On Wednesday, March 27, a Town 
Hall meeting called “Life On The Streets”. 
was televised by San Francisco’s KRON 
TV (Channel 4), moderated by newscast- 
ers Greg Lyon and Pam Moore. As a par- 
ticipant in this televised town meeting, 
Boden summarized the entire thrust of our 
interview with the same kind of energy 
and heart he conveyed to me in the inter- 
view at the COH office. 

Though the harsh repression of home- 
less people instituted by Rudy Giuliani in 
New York City was soundly rejected by 
the homeless activist community, Gavin 
Newsom and Willie Brown, with the col- 
lusion of anti-homeless KRON, again 
tried to put this plan before San 
Francisco’s viewing public. Moderator 
Lyon asked Boden: “Is fingerprinting and 
central intake going to hurt?” 

“Yes,” said Boden. “Do you know 
why? Last year I did the GAP analysis for 
the City and County’s Continuum of Care 
Plan... trying to get all the data that we’re 
already collecting. We already have fin- 
gerprinted GA (recipients); centralized 
information systems in mental health and 
in substance abuse; (we) run FBI checks 
on every person applying for subsidized 
housing... the ones that are trying to move 
into the Housing Authority projects. 

“We already do that. Now we’re going’ 
to create a whole new level of screening 
people out, of intimidating, and, of collect- 
ing data from people! We still don’t collate 
information (we already have) to use it in 
any meaningful way as part of our public 
planning. (We have) subsidized housing for 
households, earning ;$135,000..a year, and 
we ‘consider: it ‘a priority. that: people -have-a 
decent place to live. We should consider 
that a priority for everybody in our commu- 
nity, not just for wealthy people. When we 
get to the point that education and a healthy 
and housed community is a priority, we will 
find the resources to ensure that people 
have those opportunities. 

“For me, GA was a way out of being 
homeless. (In) the program I came in 
through, Hospitality House in the 
Tenderloin, I became part of a communi- 
ty. When I was still missing all my teeth, 
and I had been out (homeless) since I was 
15, and I was 22 years old, and J ended up 
on Leavenworth Street, and I was crash- 
ing on a floor, I was able through that 
(Hospitality House program) to become 
part of a community. I took the Jack 
Daniels out of my back pocket, stopped 
doing this dumb stuff, got my teeth fixed 
up and got healthy. 

“That’s the kind of opportunity that is 
missing. That isn’t going to come from 
fingerprinting me, or centralized intaking 
me. That is going to come from building 
neighborhood centers that actually 
involve people from that community 
whether they be homeless or not — to 
become part of that community. That’s 
what’s going to make the difference.” 

After the KRON Town Hall meeting, I 
interviewed Boden one final time. He said, 
“As a society, we’ve always had mental ill- 
ness, drug addiction, under-employment, 
and underpaid, low-wage workers. What 
we did not have as a constant thread in the 
fabric of our society is homelessness. 
Homelessness is directly connected to the 
withdrawal of funding for the development 
of affordable housing for poor people. 

“When we had funding for housing for 
people regardless of their income status, 
we never, ever had homelessness. When 
the money for housing is there, we do not 
have homelessness.” 
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ing for the right to evict entire families if 
a single guest is arrested for drugs. Many 
of the legal advocates paid their own way, 
including airfare and hotel bills, and 
remained for up to six days in 


_ Washington D.C., before the dust had set- 


tled and they finally made their way back 
home. 

The Oakland-based Eviction Defense 
Center (EDC) led this valiant group of 
volunteers to the front. lines of the war on 
drugs being fought in public housing 
across the nation. EDC Director Anne 
Omura coolly kept everything on track in 
this massive undertaking to defend low- 
income Oakland renters from evictions. 

At present, the Oakland Housing 
Authority (OHA) appears to be trying its 
best to get out from under all of the bad 
press it has received over its attempt to 
evict the innocent, and has stated that 
three of the four renters may remain in 
their housing, for now. But it also appears 
that the OHA may continue in its attempt 
to dump disabled, 78-year-old Herman 
Walker onto the streets. 

The OHA says that it is still reviewing 
his case, and claims that the occupancy of 
the 78-year-old, wheelchair-bound 
Walker in one of their downtown proper- 
ties continues to pose a threat to the other 
renters in the building. The tenants’ attor- 
neys say that Walker is under surveil- 
lance, and that the OHA may fear that 
they will have to pick up the legal tab if 
Walker overturns his eviction. 

The Eviction Defense Center’s Anne 
Omura states that Walker cannot be evict- 
ed because of a claim under the 
Americans With Disabilities Act, and that 
the eviction process is frozen in place 
until the case returns to the federal district 
court. If the district court’s ruling on the 
disability argument favors Walker, the 
OHA may be liable for his attorney fees. 

One might think that these four elderly 
renters must be real desperadoes for the 
Oakland Housing Authority to spend such 


a fortune in legal bills to push this one 


strike policy all the way to the Supreme 
Court. Or, one might consider that there 
may be more going on than meets the eye. 

The four evictees are all elderly citizens 


| and irresponsible; I was young and irre- 


sponsible.” i 
George Bush was a 30-year-old adult 
when he was arrested for drunk driving. 
| Barbara Hill’s grandson is young and the 
government holds her responsible. 
_ While considering the one-strike poli- 
| cy, Supreme Court Justice Ginsburg 
| asked if there were-apytampanr place 
limits in enforcing it. Assistant Solicitor 
General Jim Feldman responded, “Place 
is not relevant. A drug crime can occur 
3,000 miles away and still be related. 


.| And there’s no time limitation either.” 


Barbara Bush’s granddaughter is a 
repeat offender who has endangered her- 
self and others. According to Florida 
motor vehicle records reported in the 
press, Noelle Bush has been involved in 
three car accidents, received seven 
speeding tickets, and been cited for five 
other traffic violations since 1995. She 
faced up to five years in prison for her 
felony arrest for.Xanax,,Instead, charges 
will be dismissed if she successfulhy 
completes a drug treatment program. 

Noelle Bush has been treated for drug 
addiction in the. past. In the real world, 
drug abusers come from all walks of life 
| and addiction doesn’t end just because 
parents or grandparents want it to. It 
often takes repeat treatment. Noelle is 
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who had not been charged with any crimi- 
nal activities before the eviction proceed- 
ings took place. All four are African 
Americans. They have resided in public 
housing for many years, and three of them 
are elderly women caring for extended fam- 
ilies of children and grandchildren. 

Whatever the hype may be, it does not 
appear that these four elderly citizens are a 
threat to anyone, nor do they appear to be 
desperadoes who should have been dragged 
kicking and screaming all the way to the 
Supreme Court because they are a threat to 
the United States of America. 

Willie Lee, 71, and Barbara Hill, 63, 
faced eviction because their grandchildren 
allegedly were found to be in possession 
of marijuana in the parking lot of their 
housing complex. Herman Walker faces 
eviction because his caretaker allegedly 
got caught with a crack pipe. Pearlie 
Rucker faced eviction proceedings 
because her daughter allegedly was found 
to be in possession of cocaine three blocks 
away from her apartment building. 


implement or augment the new policy. 
Sources say that HUD is also working 
with the FBI to target the 122 largest PHAs 
(Public Housing Authorities) for full imple- 
mentation of its one strike policy. In 
essence, PHAs gain access to criminal 
records through the National Criminal 
Information Center (NCIC) databases, 
allowing them to cross-reference databanks 
and compare them with the clients listed on 


their own databases. The NCIC database is ~ 


managed by the Department of Justice. 
Despite all of this technology and 
access to databases, sources say that the 
PHAs really depend upon snitches to keep 
them informed as to who is doing what in 
the housing projects. The blatant unfair- 
ness of the one strike policy is shown by 
the fact that it only applies to renters, and 
not to the landlords who may provide 
housing for subsidized Section 8 renters 
affected by the one strike policy ruling. 
Several strategies to defend innocent 
renters from the draconian results of the 
one strike policy are being considered. 
The first option available would be to 
organize public housing renters into a 


The Supreme Court decision was flat-out wrong, says 
attorney Ira Jacobowitz. If it looks wrong, feels wrong and 
smells wrong, it is wrong, he says with strong conviction. 


These four innocent victims faced evic- 
tion as the result of the war on drugs. 
Deprived of their rights to defend them- 
selves from unjust evictions, these innocent 
tenants, along with millions of others 
across the nation, may now be evicted 
because of who they know instead of what 
they have done. This is the absurd result of 
the erosion of individual rights and the col- 
lateral damage being inflicted upon the 
population due to the war on drugs. This 
one strike policy ruling immediately affects 
three million renters across the nation, and 


there’ smo -telling what the disastrous 


results may be in the future for others 
caught up in the schemes of those wielding 
absolute power to evict the innocent. 

The one strike policy was adopted by 
HUD in 1991. In implementing the poli- 
cy, HUD is working with the Department 
of Justice and the FBI, while actively 
seeking the full cooperation of local 
judges and law enforcement officials to 


lucky her family can afford it. 

~ In the war on drugs Noelle’s father 
and uncle shape, prevention is short- 
changed, nonviolent drug offenders can 
get longer sentences than murderers, and 
waiting lists for subsidized drug treat- 
ment are hopelessly long. 

Unfortunately, lawmakers don’t do 
unto others what they would have others 
do to them. The powerful live by differ- 
ént rules. 

For public housing residents, double 
standards mean a grandchild’s marijuana 
joint can‘mean homelessness for the 
whole family. Double standards mean 
that the majority of drug users are white, 
but the majority of drug possession 
offenders in prison are black and Latino. 

The list of “one strike, you’re out” 
drug rules for low-income people is 
growing. One strike, you’re out of public 
housing. One strike, goodbye to federal 
college financial aid. One strike, a life 
sentence of ineligibility for welfare. 

Lawmakers should pass policies that 
make sense and laws that fit the crime, 
whether they are committed by members 
ofitheir own family or another. 


0 Holly Sklar is coauthor with Laryssa 
“Mykyta and Susan Wefald of Raise The 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work For Ali 
Of ‘Us [see www.raisethefloor.org]. She can 
be reached at hsklar@aol.com. Article used 
with permission of Holly Sklar. Sklar is a for- 
mer member of the Women’s Committee of 
American Friends Service Committee. 


massive force that would refuse to sign 
the annual lease utilized by the PHAs to 
implement the one strike policy. 

Local attorney John Murcko, who was 
part of the legal team defending the inno- 
cent renters from eviction, says that many 
public housing tenants in Los Angeles 
refused to sign the annual lease being 
used to threaten them with the one strike 
policy. Murcko believes that evictions 
become costly when fought by the renters, 
and that the budgets of local PHAs do not 
provide enough dollars for them to hire 


-‘enough-attorneys to evict large-masses' of 


people at the same time. 

Furthermore, Murcko states that the 
PHAs are not required to enforce the one 
strike policy, but were offered extra 
money allotted by HUD as an incentive if 
they enforced it. Murcko adds that since 
9/11, the Bush Administration has dried 
up those funds and shifted them into the 
war effort, leaving the OHA with less 
monetary incentive to evict. 

To devise strategies to fight the one 
strike policy in public housing, it may help 
to clarify how it is defined and implement- 
ed. HUD’s zero tolerance policy requires 
PHAs to utilize leases that provide that 
“any criminal activity that threatens the 
health, safety, or right to peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the premises by other tenants, or 
any drug-related criminal activity on or off 
of the premises, engaged in by a public 
housing tenant, any member of the tenant’s 
household, or any guest or other person 
under the tenant’s control, shall be cause 
for termination of tenancy.” / 

The tragic results of the implementa- 
tion of the one strike policy have been the 
creation of a police-state atmosphere for 
residents of public housing, who may be 
virtually under surveillance at all times. 
The overzealous governmental entities 
misusing the one strike policy have misin- 
terpreted the intent of Congress’s anti- 
drug legislation. The insidious abuse of 
the policy results in elderly people being 
evicted because of who they know rather 
than what they may have done. 

Attorney Simpich believes that to 
overturn the U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
on the one strike policy, Congress needs 
to rewrite the anti-drug legislation in such 
a way that innocent victims in public 
housing may defend themselves from 
governmental agencies acting as if they 
have absolute power to evict the innocent. 

As bleak as it may appear for some 
renters, hope is alive and well. In a recent 
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interview, Simpich explained how local 
anti-eviction activists have come up with 
a plan to help renters seek protection from 
evictions by getting under the umbrella of 
the retaliation laws that may be used to 
shield them for extended periods of time 
during their tenancy. He described a plan 
to promote the state law known as the 
Repair and Deduct Remedy, and to edu- 
cate renters on a massive scale as to how 
they may implement it. 

The anti-eviction activists provide a 
panel of free attorneys for advice, or legal 
representation if needed, to those that use 
the Repair And Deduct Self-Help 
Informational Packet that they have creat- 
ed. (To obtain this packet, people are 
being urged to call (800) 806-8111 for 
details.) Local activists are very excited 
by this approach to organizing renters. 

The Repair and Deduct Remedy [Civil 
Code Section 1942], allows renters to 
address serious habitability defects in their 
buildings. The remedy allows renters to 
deduct two months of rental payments in a 
one-year period, to be used for repairs that 
are covered by the implied warranty of hab- 
itability. In essence, a renter may use a one- 
month rent payment twice a year to pay for 
needed repairs, and then deduct it from 
their monthly rental payments. 

Renters are protected by the laws of 
retaliation when they use the Repair and 
Deduct Remedy, and landlords are not 
allowed to raise the rents or evict during 
the protected periods. This remedy can 
legally be used as a means to keep renters 
protected by laws against retaliation for 
extended periods of time, and a panel of 
free attorneys are donating their time to 
assist those willing to use the above-men- 
tioned packet to utilize the Repair and 
Deduct Remedy. 

Ira Jacobowitz, who spent six days in 
Washington, D.C., as part of the contin- 
gent to defend renters from the one strike 
policy, states that he was not surprised by 


“the U.S Supreme ‘Court ruling. He says 


that the case was really about the funda- 
mental fairness needed to protect all of the 
people in this country, whether they are 
rich or poor — and it was an unfortunate 
decision against the poor. 

The decision was flat-out wrong, says 
Jacobowitz. If it looks wrong, feels wrong 
and smells wrong, it is wrong, he says 
with strong conviction. This Supreme 
Court has no consideration for the poor, 
and it is all about power, Jacobowitz adds. 

The Supreme Court must feel that they 

re the last word and will tell the whole 
world what is the law, says Jacobowitz. 
The Supreme Court seized the power to 
do anything they want to complete the 
total takeover of the world’s resources for 
the super-rich. The left is to weak to fight 
back, he says. 

As an example, Jacobowitz pointed out 
that many liberals waited in silence until 
after the Supreme Court ruled to uphold 
the constitutionality. of the one strike poli- 
cy before they spoke out against it. Rather 
than using their voices to help persuade 
the Supreme Court to make the right deci- 
sion, many on the left waited until they 
felt it was safe to speak up; and by then 
the wrong decision was already made, and 
it was too late. 

Jacobowitz says that he cannot foresee 
any change in the system that will come 
along to make things right; but says that if 
a change could be enacted in U.S. laws to 
establish a defense to protect the innocent 
from the abuse of the rich and powerful, it 
would go a long way to bring an end to 
the injustice being done. 

The one strike policy has become the 
law of the land, and it is up to the peopie 
of the United States to rise up in rebellion 
against this most unjust law. Someday. it 
just might be your own grandmother 
being tossed out onto the streets because 
of who she knows rather than what she 
may have done. 
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Signs of the 


by Nate Bernhardt 


eople sometimes ask me how the 
Homeless Horoscope began. Here’s how 


it happened during my latest daydream: 


I was traipsing through the park one fine . 


day when I ran into my ol’ homeless buddy, 


Richard Elvis, sitting on the grass. “Yo 


Nathan,” he shouted as I sat down. “Have I got 


| . an idea for you! I call it the “homeless horo- 


scope.’ Listen to this: ‘PISCES — You will 
end up ltving under a bridge so low you will 
have to pee crouching down, like a dog.’ ” 

“Well, that’s kind of in poor taste...” 

But he went on: “ARIES — You will know 
you’ve been on the street too long, when your 
favorite mouthwash is Southern Comfort.” 

“Uh, yeah. Smells like you gargled twice.” 

-. “Hey!” he enthused. “I’ve got more. ‘TAU- 


RUS — You’ve been holding a sign saying 


‘Will work for food’ so long you’ll branch out 
into advertising yard sales.’ ” 

“Those aren’t fortunes; they’re misfortunes.” 

He ignored my protests. “How about this 
one? “GEMINI — You know you’ve got street 
smarts when you learn how to stand on a corner 
looking hungry when you’re really thirsty.’ ” 

I couldn’t take it any more. Seconds later, I 


was racing across the park with him at my 


Hard Times 


heels, spouting horoscopes: “CANCER — 


You will eliminate the middle man by trading 


your aluminum cans directly for cheap wine...” 

After I finally got away from him, I slipped 
into a Chinese restaurant for a bow! of alphabet 
soup. While waiting for my food, my cell phone 
rang. “Congratulations LEO!” shouted a voice 
that sounded just like Richard’s. “You may 


_ already have won a shitpot full of money in the 
Humongous Corporation’s billion dollar sweep- 


stakes! Trouble is, now they own your soul!” 

I chucked the phone in the garbage and 
switched to the radio: “This is a test.” 
announced Richard. “This is only a test. 
BEEEEEEEP! VIRGO — You’ll know you’ve 
been homeless too long when even your den- 
tist has two missing front teeth.” 

When my alphabet soup arrived, I looked 
down at the bowl. There it was: “LIBRA — 
You will (chunk of carrot) find your true call- 
ing (green pea) when you wallpaper your card- 
board hut (strand of noodle) with hundreds of 
tickets the cops gave you for illegal camping.” 

As I finished my soup in a panic, the restau- 
rant manager rushed up to me, pointing out the 
window. “Skywriter!” he shrieked. I looked 
out the window to see a skywriter spelling a 
message across the sky: “SCORPIO — You 


will experience a penetrating insight into the 


pas 3 
‘ 


ted a bemused TV reporter faking in the “I realized I didn’t want to go cold turkey a 


ce. 


$9 


meaning of life next winter when the. number 
of papers you sell equals the chill factor.” 

In the hope of finding some good news, I 
opened my fortune cookie: “SAGITTARIUS 
— You will combine panhandling with street 
preaching, but people won’t give you anything 


_ for telling them they’re going to hell.” 


As I was leaving the restaurant, I saw a guy 
with a bucket of paint and a brush climbing up 
the water tower in the middle of the park 
across the street. In order to read his message, 
which he painted around the circular tank, I 
had to run around the perimeter of the park to 


keep myself in position to follow what he was _ 


writing. I’m afraid I didn’t pay much attention 
to where I was going. “CAPRICORN — A 
cop will give you a ticket (“Hey! How about 
watching where you’re going?’) for carelessly 
running into people (‘Watch it, buddy!’) while 
you ’re trying to read this fortune.” 

Disgusted, I headed for home. On the way, a 
man with a shopping cart full of stuffed animals 


beckoned me into an alley. “Pssssst!” he hissed. 


“Want to buy a Raggedy Ann doll? Pull the 
string and she’ll say something funny!” He’ 
yanked a string hanging out of Raggedy’s back. 
“AQUARIUS,” she squawked. “Your great 
street romance will fall apart because you both 
think the other one has the crabs.” 

I’m starting to believe in astrology... 


“Nah, we’re going out the front, same 


Homes Not Jails 


- from page 12 


Our mantra went up from the gutters 
again, pressing in on the ungiving outside 
surfaces of the building, sneering into the 
invisible windows, fluttering over the 
claustrophobic roof. In a flash,.a handful 
exploded out of the crowd towards the 
boarded-up front. They savagely ripped 
off the cheap, thin plywood sealing the 
entrance and ran in. A few others dashed 


in after them. 
- el made,for the, opening,.Se did-the lone 


cop, begrudgingly realizing he needed to 


-move his ass out of the black-and-white. 


Out of the corner of one eye, I saw him 
coming up fast behind me. I stepped in 
front of him. He grabbed me by the shoul- 
ders and flung me out of his way, then 
blocked the opened entrance with his con- 
siderable bulk and menacing attitude. 

But my schoolyard maneuver had 


allowed a few more of us to slip in. I 


ambled away up the sidewalk. Jerry came 
up to me and whispered, “There’s another 
way in around the corner.” I nodded and 
glanced back at hotshit Horatio at the 
bridge. He was busy glaring at people 
hurling verbal darts his way. 

‘I shrank around the corner and saw a 
side door slightly ajar. A happy face ush- 
ered me in. Some folks were milling 


' about on the ground floor, which was in a 


state of very sporadic renovation. I spot- 


Bush’s New World Order 
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als coh A a Silesian a eA eae 
- infrastructure, we’re talking about com- 


munications. We’re talking about trans- 
portation. We’re talking about water facil= 
ities. We’re talking about food produc- 
tion. Obviously, most of these are in the 
hands of private sector organizations. And 
so what we need. to do is to have the pri- 
vate sector assist local government in 
making an inventory of possible targets, 
as well as working with governments to 
improve the security of these facilities.” 
Madsen, a Senior Fellow of the 
Electronic Privacy Information Center, 
points out the “phalanx of software compa- 
nies, consultants, and defense contractors” 
lining up “to reap billions of dollars over 
the next few years by selling surveillance 
and information-gathering systems to gov- 
ernment agencies and the private sector.” 
‘Madsen: “Companies that are position- 


ing themselves to help the government © 


scene, figuring out how to pass it off to 
his audience as just another zany, evanes- 
cent San Francisco holiday happening. 

Then I happened on the staircase. Up I 
went, checking the remodeled rooms, 
identical on each floor, transformed from 
rundown single rooms for poor elderly 
folks to half as many condos for the bet- 
tered class who would be only too glad to 
pay ten times more to languish in the lux- 
uriant shadow of the Hilton. 

On the top floor, I heard voices and 
wandered into a room facing front where 


aboutsa.dezen people: weseshanging cban- 


ners out the windows and leading the 
crowd below in bellowing out the mantra. 


It finally had become a holiday, and we 


had plenty to celebrate. I immediately got 
into the festivities, shaking my fists and 
my orange hair out one window. 

One guy up there had his daughter, 


- maybe 10, with him. The rest were the 


usual sort of adult rabble. Someone said 
we should decide who was gonna stay and 
risk arrest. Just then two cops walked into 
the room. “OK,” one of them growled, 
you gotta leave, right now!” 

The interruption of our: debate created 
instant solidarity. “We-ain’t leaving!” we 
all chimed. The cops eyed one another, 
scowled back at us, and left. 

We looked at each other and laughed. 
“OK, who really wants to stay?” someone 
asked. The father said he didn’t want to 


put his girl at risk, so they were gonna go. 


-surveill the web came out in force at-a 


recent Homeland Security Conference in 
Washington. They included Oracle, 
Microsoft, Information Builders, Choice 
Point, Man Tech, AMS, and Booz Allen 
& Hamilton. Government speakers from 
civilian and military agencies all stressed 
that they urgently need the technology to 
store surveillance-derived intelligence and 
exchange it with other agencies. If these 
corporations step up to the plate on devel- 
oping new surveillance, monitoring, and 
biometric ID systems, they stand to make 


- billions.” 


In an op-ed piece posted online at the 
Heritage Foundation’s website, Meese, 
who is also the Ronald Reagan distin- 
guished fellow in public policy. and chair- 
man of the Center for Legal and Judicial 
Studies at Heritage, and Kim Holmes, 
vice president for foreign policy and the 
director of the foundation’s Homeland 
Security Project, argued the defense of the 
nation must continue to be foremost on 


in the hoosegow just now, so I said I'd 
leave with them. We were just about to 
walk when: the cops came back in, except 
there were more of them. “You’re being 
detained,” the biggest one informed us. 

“But we’re.gonna leave,” the father said. 

“You can’t, you’re being detained,” the 
cop reminded him. ~ 


“First you tell us to leave,” I blurted, 


“then when we want to leave you won’t 
let us!” The cops looked at each other 
again, turned and went out. | 
“What the fuck’s going on?” one of.us 
2 wondered .sfWe: don tnktiowcand ‘neither 
do they,” someone else observed. . 

_ Right at the end of that statement the 
cops came back in. Now there were even 
more of them, including Horatio, who 
shot a homicidal, befuddled look my way 
when he spotted me. 

“OK,” another cop said, “anyone who 
wants to leave, leave right now. The rest 
of you are being detained, and may be 
subject to arrest for trespassing.” 

We nodded, then looked at each other. 
Hugs and hurried words of encourage- 


ment were exchanged, then the three of us 


went out of the room and started down the 
stairs. When we got to the ground floor 
we saw a line of cops in riot gear outside 
guarding the criminally emptied property 
from the still raucous crowd. 

“Maybe we should go out the side 
door,” I murmured to the dad, watching 
the cops finger their clubs angrily. 


President Bush’s agenda. In order to prop- 
erly do that, they argue, “we must down- 
grade functions of government not related 
to defense — particularly those that 
haven’t proven effective.” 

Although Meese and Holmes do not 
detail domestic program cuts (other 
Heritage Foundation reports take care of 
that), they argue that “New security pro- 


_ grams at all levels of government must be 


funded, as must significant investment in 
new security technologies.... Because the 
money to pay for them must come from 
other programs that often serve citizens 


with legitimate needs, we must ensure that . 


these new initiatives do, in fact, bringireal 
security.” According to Meese.,and 
Holmes, “the government does best when 
it stays focused on its constitutionally 
mandated priorities and lets private indus- 
try contribute its ideas whenever possible. 


The American people understand that.’ 


You can tell from the flags in their win- 
dows and those cloth banners hanging 


way we went. in,” he spat back. 

So we did. The boss riot cop.turned in 
surprise as we filed out. A-rowdy cheer 
went up for us. A newspaper guy took our 
picture while another called out for our 
names. We rejoined the rabble and 
marched back into the Tenderloin, the riot 


- cops racing ahead of us. But we’d turn 


sharply to throw them off, jogging back to 
one empty residential hotel or apartment 
house after another, forcing the cops. to 
doubletime after us to protect the pilferers 


_who profited from homelessness. 
of} It gnew darks:whea the: Tenderloin — 


takes on another life; and our numbers 
swelled even more. We took over the 
streets and went where we wanted. Finally 
we ended up back at Civic Center park. 
Jerry made some concluding remarks 
about how it was all just beginning. 

That night the late TV news had us on 
as the lead story. Our rebellious, high hol- 
iday energy jumped off of the screen. Our 
fellow trespassers, it turned out, had been 
taken to the police station, held for a 
while, and then let go. ; 

The next day the newspaper had us on 
the front page of the metro section, with a 
picture, of me with the dad and. daughter 
emerging from the building while the.boss 
riot cop looked like shit had just hit him, 
and the rest of his troops stood frozen. 

Our action had. been a total success. 
Overnight, Homes Not Jails had literally 
become household words in the City. 


. from the-everpasses.* ~~ ssAOb | 


It is apparent that the administration is 
committed to a lengthy war on terrorism. 
The Heritage Foundation’s report reflects 
the same point of view. But the “perma- 
nent war” doesn’t have to become the 
“road taken.” The media needs to put 
away their flag lapel pins and begin rais- 
ing questions about the human and finan- 
cial toll of the president’s multi-tier and 
multi-year “war on terrorism.” The Bush 
Administration may be more comfortable 
with group-thinkers saturated by manufac- 
tured patriotism, but that doesn’t excuse 
us from debating its wisdom. 

: [he president subscribes to an us vs. 


them, good vs. evil world-view with mul- 


tiple battlegrounds in the not-too-distant 
future. The “axis of evil” in his sights and 
the religious fervor in his heart could 
prove to be a deadly combination. 

Bill Berkowitz is an Oakland-based writer 
covering right-wing movements. Read his column 
at Working Assets’ workingforchange.com. 
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by Randy Fingland 


by Max Money 


In the diner most are men, 
breakfast banter and innuendo. 
Waitresses know each name, 
each line, are quick to dodge 
the monkeyshines. 


collecting firewood: 

the downed limbs & twigs 
broken off 

‘during the last 

big blow 


A woman at the corner table 
has not looked up, pretends 
to read, swallows, bites hard 
-on this stuff. Toast and coffee 


enough energy 

to warm the bones 
through early evening 
until crawling 


by Max Money : 


The solitary man was a runaway. 
He had slipped the mainstream early — 
hopping Southern Pacific boxcars _ 
riding the “high iron” _ 
going wherever the tracks ran 
moving out beyond and away. 


Jim carried only a thin, spare blanket-roll, 
heavy, baggy cast-offs of the 
every-season trav ler, 
pocket knife and 
_-ever-present bottle - 
filled after odd-job labor — 
__he wasn’t one for the dole. 


Feisty, wiry, a weathered vagabond, | 
Jim was good at it — 
_ alone hobo keeping a | 
- foot ahead of brakemen, 
grabbing a passing freight whenever 
_ the feeling was like moving on. 


He landed this time in Frisco—hadn’t planned to 
but that’s where they broke the coupling. 


He felt ill — needed soup and 


_ sustenance he’d find 
with the kitchen.crew __ 
- on Howard Street. 
Jim had a sister in The City 
but he seldom saw her; 
he was always j jus’ pass through. 


Filled with deep aching and bittersweet ferment The cay wheels, 


Jim staggered back down Third Street _ 
into the depot yard. 
He tried to open the boxcar door 
but he was spent. 
He half sagged, half fell 
down beside the track 


where sleep eased his struggle 


with a lonely night of torment. 


What woke him wasn’t the pain | 
but the sheer 
. scraping 
_ screeching 
of the wheels of the moving train. 
It was instant white flash, 


by Lynda Cobden 


He said, “I feel your pain.” 
The fire of illness disintegrates. 
The highwire safety net disappears. 


“Napa Junction 


_lydiaGansphoto 


red with a fire his whole body knew — 
the wheels had sliced his legs in two. 
He rolled himself away from the rails 
and shrieked his agonyinto __ 
the cold, drizzly morning rain. 


The switchman heard Jim’s cry 
dimly perceiving what had happened © 
back down the shrouded siding. 
Giving the signal, he ran from the wye 
toward the rolling figure feeling 
sick before he even sighted the wet, 
writhing, broken body on the cross tie. 


(Oh, Jesus | 
Mercy 
Jesus, take me 
‘Away... Away) 


He thought he was still on the loading dock. 
Slowly, through the fuzzofamind 
doped with anesthesia and the dull” 
numbness of half a body i in shock, 
Jim came to — came to. - 
to a new world only half right — 


ees | “red-Doarded the “Motshot. 


James Trahey_ 
WardC..-.-—dsalizaiaws 
NapaCounty 
Infirmary) 


The ab tracks now : 
____were dried on each cheek. 


on the chair he had to ) be lifted into. 
The only bottle, i. 
full of pills that prought sleep. n no alow. 


The only train, 


the up-valley “drag” twice a eek. 


There would be 


no more easy get-away, 

no more “green eye,” 

no more red eye, _ 

no more freedom to be a rider 
with everywhere to go and no ae to be. 
There would be 

no trains leaving eternity. 


by Randy Fingland 


technology, some say, is in the driver’s seat 
there’s the suggested possibility of a workless society 
staffed by the stuff of computers. & robots 


but all still much on the horizon like the paperless office | 
where probability has it that a systemic solution 
(with never a limp glance at consciousness’ play in this) 
for more civilized progress through human activity 
bubbles up out of freshly baked blueprints 
taken from storage in an innocuous room 
up a peerless skyscraper to please a few of the people 
dining on many a rosemary & thyme basis for some 
slicker cover-ups authoritatively rationalized into scientific 
say-so support to dispute Frankenstein’s repeated role — 
in certain byproducts’ rapacious matricide of mammalian 
friendly earth whose offspring become more collaterally 
damaged mutant hunter-gatherer secret-sharer genetic 
hackers confused by the long form of equivocation over 
whether kinetic content in the daily doses of informationally 
overloaded nightmares should be increased to keep 
the onlookers down in their places as opposed to 
applying the precise wisdom needed to assure 
freedom’s face on each life no matter how small 


are not enough. into the sleeping bag Stomach rumbles in hollow hunger 
low blood sugar, waiting in a line 

a block long for a meal, feeling faint, 
anchoring body with cane. 

The clothes are so tired 

and threadbare. 

Cough spasms are loud and hacking. 
Throat is so scratchy 

and harshly painful. 

Muscles ache in agony. 

Shoe leather is so thin 

and full ofholes. 

Rain permeates from pore to pore. 
Darkness is so enveloping. 

The tunnel is long and winding. — 
Where is the light? 

Spirit is in need of a lift. 

Street Spirit light 

and possibilities are vast. 


by Lynda Cobden 


Homelessness sometimes wears a mask of stored rejection 
and the anger and broken self-esteem is stored deep within. 
Self-esteem plummets, but all are creatures of the universe 
and deserve grace and dignity despite what the lens depicts. 
We search for strength to look beyond the mask of anger 

and hurt pride, for always there is a soul within. 

Many souls shed tears in secret and that vulnerability 

is not seen day to day. Regardless of what the human eye sees 
there is always a soul within and we cannot give up on a soul. 
Oceans of meditation and agape love provide the strength 

to go through each tunnel no matter how 

dark and choking it can be at the time. 

Mother Theresa spent her life showing that. 


